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@ The old tower at Newport, be- 
lieved to have been built by the 
Vikings and commemorated in 
Longfellow’s poem, “ The Skeleton 
in Armor,” has furnished the cue 
for this romance of the Norse oc- 
cupation of America. The were- 
wolf myth, in all its strange fas- 
cination, is interwoven with the 
story with telling dramatic effect. 
Altogether it is a spirited romance, 
with real novelty of interest. 


With Frontispiece in Four Colors. Price, $1.50 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, New Vork 
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NOVEL of stirring plot, and yet a strik- 

ing presentation of the artistic tempera- 
ment in its most interesting phases. The 
story is based upon the life of a famous 
Russian composer—the sensitive, gifted son 
of apowerful, iron-handed government official. 
His career is a strange and deeply moving 
tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic: episodes, 


and final artistic triumphs. 
Post 8vo, $1.50 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD 


General Schofield, who died at St. Augustine, Florida, on March 4, was the most distinguished of surviving commanders of the 
civil war. He was born in Chautauqua County, New York, on April 28, 1831, and was graduated from West Point in 1853, in 
the same class with Sheridan and Hood. After a distinguished career in the service of the Union army, General Schofield became 
Secretary of War in President Johnson’s cabinet. He retired from that office in 1868 and became a major-general. After serving 
as Superintendent of the West Point Academy and as head of the Division of the Atlantic, he succeeded, in 1888, to the command 
of the army after the death of General Sherman. He was accorded the rank of Lieutenant-General in 1895, and retired in the 
autumn of that year. He was discussed as a possible Democratic candidate for President in 1896 
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COMMENT 


Nor long after the election of Mr. Roosevett to the Presi- 
deney by an overwhelming majority, a writer in the North 
American Review reminded him that in Roman times, as 
the triumphal car ascended the Via Sacra toward the Capitol, 
it was the custom to station just behind the exultant general 
a slave to whisper in the victor’s ear, “ Remember that thou 
too art mortal.” The President has learned in his turn that 
Fortune makes a lottery of life. How could he have fore- 
seen on the morrow of that memorable election day of 190-4 
that within a few months after a single year measures most 
earnestly desired and urged by him would have but little 
if any chance of being placed upon the statute-book? Yet 
such is undoubtedly the fact to-day. In spite of the almost 
unparalleled hold which he has hitherto possessed upon. the 
House of Representatives—though no one would now venture 
to assert that he will long be able to retain it—he has proved 
impotent to get a single bill passed by the Senate in the 
form which he prefers. The Philippine tariff bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives by a very large majority 
—and which, of all the projects bearing the administration’s 
stamp, commends itself most thoroughly to the national sense 
of justice—has been beaten, to all appearances irrevocably, 
in the Senate Committee on the Philippines. By a vote of 
two to one that committee refused to report the bill favor- 
ably. It even declined to report it adversely, and the only 
remaining mode of putting it before the Senate is for Mr. 
Lopar, the chairman, who has had the bill in charge, to move 
on the floor of the Chamber that the Senate discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the measure and pro- 
ceed itself to take it up for discussion. If Mr. Lope shall 
make a motion to that effect, the signs are that a counter- 
motion to lay the proposal on the table will be carried. We 
may therefore look upon the Philippine tariff bill as dead 
and buried. Yet to this bill in the forum of equity there was 
only a single objection, namely, that it did not go far enough, 
and withheld from the Philippines a part of the vitalizing 
boon of free trade which has been conferred upon Porto 
Rico. 


Since justice demands it, the Philippine bill is one day 
sure to be passed; but not, we apprehend, in the RoosEvELT 
administration. The fate which that measure has experienced 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress is almost certain to await the 
Statehood bill. The feature of that project which from the 
outset has excited bitter controversy is the provision that 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona shall be admitted 
to the Union as a single State. We have heartily concurred 
with the President and Senator Brverince in thinking that 
if the two Territories named are to enter the Union at all, 
they must be amalgamated. Even the aggregate population 
which the census of 1900 gave them is too small to justify 
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the bestowal upon them of two United States Senators, who 
would counterbalance the representation in the Senate of 
the imperial commonwealth of New York, which, if com- 
pared with European powers, will be found to rank next to 
Spain in respect of population, and to exceed either Spain 
or Italy in respect of wealth. To admit either Arizona alone 
or New Mexico alone would be preposterous. There appears* 
to be no doubt, however, that the Statehood bill cannot pass 
the Senate in its present form, and that the two Territories 
will either come in amalgamated or not at all. Should the 
measure pass under any guise, it will be loaded and, in the 
President’s eyes, hamstrung by the Foraker amendment pro- 
viding that within thirty days after the bill shall have been 
signed an election shall be held in each of the two Territories 
named, the sole question to be submitted being whether each 
favors joint Statehood or not. We say “hamstrung,” because 
there is no doubt that Ayizona will vote against unification 
with New Mexico. 


Another measure dear to the President has, seemingly, 
no chance of adoption. As we have formerly pointed out, 
the friends of the Santo Domingo treaty, even if every Re- 
publican Senator could be put in that category, can now, 
it is thought, although it has received many amendments 
which have improved it, obtain the assistance of only two 
Democratic votes, those, namely, of Senator McEnerry, of 
Louisiana, and of Senator Parrerson, of Colorado. That 
would not be enough to constitute the two-thirds needed for 
ratification. Moreover, it is by no means certain that the 
Republican friends of the railways in the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee—galled as they are by the report of the 
Hepsurn-TILuMAn rate-making bill without amendment—can 
all be relied upon to vote for a treaty which some of them 
have been long reported to eye with misgiving, and only 
disposed to tolerate in order to save the President’s face. 
There remains the Hreppurn-Tituman bill to be disposed of, 
and nobody can foretell what shape it will wear when it 
emerges from the Senate’s hands. The Democratic Senators 
may make the question a subject of discussion in caucus, 
and desire to keep the bill intact, in which event there may 
possibly be enough Roosevett Republicans among their col- 
leagues to pass the measure by a very narrow majority. 
In that event, however, the national Republican party would 
be, as Senator Crane warned Mr. Roostve tt, split wide apart. 
If, on the other hand, the bill is to be subjected to amend- 
ments, no man can say what will become of it. In no event, 
apparently, ean the Democrats fail to gain much profit from 
the Republican discord. As we pointed out a week ago, they 
have already secured a marked tactical advantage through 
securing the privilege of having the Hepsurn bill reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce to the Senate 
by Senator TiLtLMAN, who, by the way, seems resolved to make 
a statesmanlike use of his opportunity. Technically the 
measure should now be called the Hrpspurn-Tittman bill; 
just as the Witson tariff became the WiLson-GorMan tariff 
after it had been manipulated in the Senate by the last- 
named gentleman. In that case both of the joint authors 
were Democrats. Of the two sponsors of the BLANp-ALLISON 
bill, one, of course, was a Democrat, the other a Republican. 
That was a perfect counterpart of the present conjunction 
of names. 


How is the Republican party to carry the great States 
of New York and Pennsylvania this year, in both of which 
a Governor is to be elected, and which between them will 
send sixty-nine Representatives to the Sixtieth Congress? 
In the latter State the Democrats elected their candidate -for 
State Treasurer last November, while the former is always 
doubtful in a non-Presidential year, Mr. Roosrvert himself 
having been chosen Governor in 1898 by a plurality of less 
than 18,000, while Mr. OpeLt in 1902 got less than’ 9000. 
In Pennsylvania the Republican machinery, both through- 
out the State at large and in the city of Philadelphia,” is 
shattered, and it seems almost impossible to reconstruct and 
put it in working order in eight months. In New York, 
Mr. Opett is still chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and although he is likely to be ousted from that post 
at an early day, he and his friends will retain control of the 
local organizations in a number of counties. Neither they 
nor Senator Piatt’s followers can be: relied upon to do much 
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hard work for a candidate personifying the views and wishes 
of Mr. Roosrtvett, whose repudiation of both OpreLL and 
Piatt is naturally not the less offensive because it is de- 
served. A sign of the times is the paucity of candidates for 
the Republican nomination for the- Governorship, which con- 
trasts oddly with the eagerness with which Mr. Hearst is 
seeking to become the nominee of the Democratic national 
convention. No doubt if Mr. Hearsr should run on a third 
ticket, the Republican standard-bearer would win, especially 
if he should be such a man as Mr. Cuartes E. Huaues, 
who has suddenly acquired a national reputation by the 
ability. with which he conducted the examination of wit- 
nesses in the investigation of life-insurance by the Arm- 
STRONG committee. It is pretty evident that Mr. Hucues can 
have any job-he wants within the gift of the Republican 
party. It is reported, for instance, that if the Hrppurn- 
TILLMAN bill should become a law, he will be invited by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to act as their counsel in 
the prosecution of inquiries under that statute and the 
Exvxins law. . 

The strike situation is becoming clarified. The causes 
of the clarification are two, each working on one of the two 
parties to the contest. As might have been predicted, Mr. 
RoosEvELT decided to interpose for a second time, but on 
this occasion his interposition seems to have been prompted 
not so much by sympathy for the individual consumers of 
anthracite for household purposes—the companies producing 
this combustible have sufficient reserves to meet any demands 
that are likely to be made upon them during the summer— 
as by a recognition of the indisputable fact that a universal 
or widespread cessation of the production of bituminous 
coal would prove a death-blow to our present prosperity by 
paralyzing most of the industries for which an adequate 
supply of this kind of fuel is indispensable. His duplicate 
letters were addressed, on the one hand, to the leader of the 
United Mine Workers, who lately held a national convention 
at Indianapolis, and, on the other hand, to a conspicuous 
representative of the owners and operators of the bituminous 
coal-fields. It is possible that the bituminous operators 
would have paid only a perfunctory deference to his appeal; 
but the mine-workers, who have learned to look upon him 
as their mainstay, have heeded it, and have called a new con- 
vention with the evident intention of reducing materially 
their former demands. What, apparently, had decided a 
majority of their employers to evince a conciliatory temper 
is the attitude, ostensibly courteous but essentially peremp- 
tory, of the colossal United States Steel Corporation. 


The directors of that powerful body, which produces a very 
large proportion of all our annual output of iron and steel, 
has politely but firmly notified its purveyors of bituminous 
coal that in one way or another the latter must avert a strike, 
for otherwise the company will treat as cancelled the con- 
tracts by which it has agreed to buy from them yearly im- 
mense quantities of that combustible. Needs must when the 


devil drives. The operators, who were so stiff and so bump-. 


tious but yesterday, have now seen a great white light, and 
the most important of them, who would have most to lose 
by the fulfilment of their mighty customer’s threat, have evi- 
dently made up their minds to coerce their weaker brethren 
into the acceptance of a compromise. So all’s well that ends 
well. The bituminous miners will get somewhat increased 
wages, and the huge iron and coal industry will continue 
its prodigious activity. It is not quite so certain that we 
may not witness a strike in the anthracite region, where the 
conditions are materially different. The owners and operators 
of the*anthracite coal-fields have, as we have said, such large 
stocks on hand that they have been reported to desire a strike, 
apprehending that otherwise they might be forced to resort 
to a lockout. To ourselves this report seems hardly credible, 
however, and we incline to the belief that in the anthracite 
region the miners and their employers will ultimately during 
the present month agree to renew the three-year agreement, 
which expires on April 1, though, possibly, some trifling altera- 
tions may be made in it. The miners will probably be made 
to understand that if they repudiate that agreement, which 
was brought about by the President’s interposition, they are 
not unlikely to lose the sympathy of Mr. RoosEveELT, whom 
they look upon as their best friend. 
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The demonstration made by the advocates of woman’s suf- 
frage at the opening of the British Parliament excited so 
much commotion that a large force of policemen had a good 
deal of difficulty in preserving order. The women were most- 
ly of the working class, and one of them bore a huge banner 
bearing the inscription, “ We demand a vote to work out our 
own salvation.” As no procession is allowed within a mile 
of St. Stephen’s on the opening day of Parliament, the woman- 
suffragists had to take refuge in a hall, but a lobby committee 
of twenty was permitted to enter the Parliament building. 
It was stopped, however, at St. Stephen’s Hall, only a few 
leaders being suffered to go into the lobby. The exclusion 
excited much indignation, and Mrs. DrumMmonp, of Man- 
chester, expressed an earnest wish to get hold of CampsBrLt- 
BANNERMAN’S whiskers. Sir Cuartes Ditke has introduced 
into the House of Commons a bill providing for the en- 
franchisement of women and the removal of all their political 
disabilities. The proposal has already provoked some dis- 
cussion, but there is no likelihood of its passage during the 
present session, nor. indeed, of its meeting with a more favor- 
able reception in the present than it met with in the last House 
of Commons. On the whole, the bestowal of the franchise 
upon women seems further off in England now than it seemed 
two decades ago, in spite of the fact that the experiment has 
been tried successfully in some of the British colonies. 


The passage of an old-age pension bill for all French 
workmen by the Chamber of Deputies suggests the question 
whether such a system of providing for the deserving poor 
who have outlived their usefulness will ever be adopted in 
this country. It will scarcely do to take a negative answer 
for granted, in view of the fact that an old-age pension law 
was earnestly advocated in Massachusetts some months ago, 
and the State Bureau of Statistics of Labor, after making 
an exhaustive inquiry, reported that the State’s present ex- 
penditure on charities would, if disbursed in old-age pensions, 
provide $260 a year for about one-fourth of the persons 
sixty-five years of age or over. A movement started in Massa- 
chusetts is likely to reach other States, and to find many 
supporters in great centres of industry like New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia. The experience of New 
Zealand, which passed an old-age pension act in 1898, does 
not confirm the Massachusetts assumption that the bestowal 
of such pensions would do away with the necessity of a sim- 
ultaneous large outlay upon charity. The experience of the 
British colony in question has been that the public disburse- 
ments for charity are now as great as they were before the 
pension law became operative. The objection to old-age pen- 
sions, that they tend to make workmen thriftless, is met by 
the precaution taken in Germany, where, in order to secure 
the benefits of the legislation, a workman is obliged to con- 
tribute annually a certain sum, to which an equivalent amount 


-is added by the employer, the State contributing the re- 


maining third. This provision of the German act is repro- 
duced in the French bill; indeed, in France, compulsory pro- 
vision for old age has been for some years made in the 
case of seamen and miners. In New Zealand, on the other 
hand, no contribution toward a pension fund is required from 
the beneficiary. This is a subject, as we have intimated, 
about which we are likely to hear more in this country at no 
distant day. 


It will be remembered that Dr. Louis Livinaston SEAMAN, 
in a hastily written book produced before the close of the 
contest in the Far East, described some of his observations 
as a volunteer surgeon in the Russo-Japanese war. A new 
and more elaborate work, called The Real Triumph of Japan, 
presents the ripened fruit of his experience, and should go 
far to accomplish his aim, which is an immediate and thor- 
ough reform of medical and hygienic methods in the United 
States army. He maintains that in their combat with dis- 
ease the Japanese achieved a victory far greater than they 
won by arms over the forces of the Czar. To enable us to 
appreciate Japan’s achievements in the field of sanitation 
and surgery, Dr. Seaman recalls the records of mortality in 
some previous contests. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, 
for example, no fewer than 80,000 men died of disease, and 
only 20,000 of wounds. In our civil war almost three-fourths 
of the hundreds of thousands of fatalities were caused by 
disease. In six months of the Crimean campaign the allies 



























lost 50,000 from disease, while only 12,000 were killed in 
battle or died from wounds. What was the experience of 
the Japanese themselves in their war with China in 1894? 
They lost three men from disease for every man who was 
brought low by cannon-shot or bullets. Consequently, when 
they foresaw that a struggle with Russia was impending, 
students were sent all over the world to study the sanitary, 
surgical, and medical systems of other countries. Out of the 
reports brought back Japan evolved an army medical system 
of her own, based on German practice, but with modifications. 

In the Japanese archipelago no fewer than twelve sets of 
main hospitals were organized, to each of which from one 
to five branch hospitals were attached. The 25,000 beds 
which these originally provided were increased rapidly in 
number as the campaign was prosecuted. In the field every 
practicable precaution against disease was taken. All milk 
used in the army was sterilized; all the water used was 
boiled. Every bandage was disinfected. Chemists went ahead 
of the army with the vanguard, and after testing the water 
of every well, labelled it as drinkable or undrinkable. Fumi- 
gating-plants, baths, and X-ray machines were also kept well 
toward the front. It is to be noted further that before every 
battle the soldiers were made to bathe and don clean clothing. 
The result of these sanitary precautions was that while the 
Japanese lost during the war 52,946 men by wounds, only 
11,992 died from disease. In other words, the deaths from 
cannon-shot, bullets, and bayonets outnumbered those from 
disease by more than four to one, a sanitary record which 


Dr. SeEAMAN is justified in pronouncing not only unpar- 
alleled, but unapproached, in the annals of war. The 


surgical and medical treatment was scarcely less remarkable 
than was the sanitary system. Only one and a half per cent. 
of the soldiers died of gun-shot wounds, although twenty-four 
per cent. were wounded. It was interesting to learn on Feb- 
ruary 24,from Baron TAKAKI, surgeon-general of the Japanese 
army and navy, that Japanese surgery is founded on the 
teachings of the late Dr. Samuet T. Gross, who was for 
many years connected with the medical school of Jefferson 
College, Philadelphia. It seems that Dr. Gross’s System of 
Surgery has been translated into Japanese, and is the prin- 
cipal text-book of Japanese students of surgical science to-day. 

An unusually interesting meeting of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science was held in Phila- 
delphia on February 24, the subject being the prospects and 
significance of the third pan-American conference, which 
is to take place in Rio de Janeiro in July, 1906. Speeches 
were made by Don Joaquin pE Casasus, the Mexican am- 
bassador, by Don Joaquin Nasuco, the Brazilian ambassa- 
dor, by Don Tanacto Catperon, the minister from Bolivia, 
and by Don Bernarvo Catvo, the Costa-Rican minister. We 
call these speeches interesting, because the speakers showed 
a much livelier appreciation of the Monroe doctrine than is 
exhibited in Chile, Argentina, and some other Latin-Amer- 
ican republics. The Brazilian ambassador, for instance, as- 
serted that the Latin-American commonwealths ought not to 
regard the part which the United States have had, and have, 
to play in maintaining the Monroe doctrine as in any way 
offensive to the pride and the dignity of any of them, but, on 
the contrary, as a privilege, in the possession of which the 
United States ought to be upheld by Latin-American sym- 
pathy and gratitude. Sefior Casasus, for his part, pointed 
out what had been achieved by the second pan-American 
conference, which was held in Mexico in October, 1901. That 
conference adopted a convention making the arbitration 
of contractual claims obligatory, which convention, having 
been ratified by the Congress of the United States, by that 
of Mexico, and by that of Peru, will soon, it is hoped, be ap- 
proved by all the other Latin-American republics. The Mexi- 
can ambassador reminded his auditors that by this conven- 
tion had been consecrated in a general and binding form the 
principle propounded by Don Cartos Catvo, the eminent 
Argentine jurist, the principle, namely, that the collection 
of debts arising out of contract should never be made by force. 


The meeting, on March 4 and 5, of sundry seekers after 
political righteousness at Mr. J. G. P. Sroxes’s house at 
Noroton, Connecticut, got a good deal of attention from the 
newspapers, but it was a private gathering, and there have 
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been no detailed reports of what was said. The papers called 
it a meeting of socialists, but Mr. Srokes said afterwards 
that there were only five committed socialists at the gather- 
ing. The rest were seekers who wanted to know, and thought 
they saw a profit in interchange of speculations. Such profit 
no doubt they found. To have something to talk about is 
one secret of having something to say, and good lively talk 
is the making of a house-party. Because Mr. StoKes’s 
party was not advertised there was some disposition to re- 
gard it as a secret conclave for the discussion of the best 
methods of adjusting giant-powder to society. But that is 
absurd. It was a meeting of radicals to discuss social and 
political reforms, which are matters that need to be peren- 
uially discussed, and the furtherance of which interests every- 
body who is trying to do his duty in the world. Mr. Stokes 
said his guests arrived at no conclusions about anything. 
That is not to the discredit of the meeting, which included 
men of a variety of experience and convictions, and aimed 
rather at discussion than conclusions. 


Among the seekers were a number of rich young men. 
That was thought to be remarkable, but it wasn’t. Rich young 
men have leisure to think and to observe and to read, and 
some of them use some of their leisure in those exercises. 
One of these at Mr. Srokes’s party was JosepH MeEpILL Part- 
TERSON, of Chicago, whose grandfather was the old-time 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, and whose father is the pres- 
ent editor of that paper. Young Jor was Commissioner of 
Public Works in Mayor Dunne’s government in Chicago, 
and worked hard and to some good purpose at his job, but 
recently resigned it and announced that he had become a 
socialist. “The government,” he said to the reporters in 
New York, “should own all the sources of wealth. Every 
man should have the same natural opportunities of making 
a living. Now he doesn’t. Comparatively few reap the bene- 
fit of their industry, and the man is very lucky who gets all 
that’s coming to him.” To maintain equality of opportunity 
is a sound political aspiration, and it is quite safe to wish 
young Mr. Patterson joy and success in his quest of means 
to fulfil it. But that equality of opportunity would be pro- 
moted by having the government own all the sources of wealth 
is not easily apparent. If that befell, the way to get wealth 
weuld be to control the government. One of the greatest 
complaints now is that the tariff beneficiaries and others 
get too rich too quickly by too much control of the govern- 
ment. If the government owned all the sources—but we 
spare our readers. Enough to say that Mr. Parrerson, being 
still young and apparently strenuous and thoughtful, will 
probably outgrow the opinion that the government should 
take over all the sources of wealth, though we trust he will 
not outgrow the desire to promote equality of opportunity. 
A young man possessed with a boisterous desire that every 
man should have a fair chance is a much more engaging 
figure than a privileged person seeking to wrest the utmost 
extension of his privileges from hands imperfectly taught 
to hold their own. 


What makes socialists? Some are made by reading the 
ten-cent magazines. Others by personal contact with facts 
so intolerable and so pathetic that no remedy seems too 
drastic for them, provided it seems to be a remedy. One of 
the seekers who went to the meeting at Mr. Sroxes’s house 
was Mr. Joun Sparco. Whether he is a socialist or not we 
don’t know, but he is the author of a new book called The 
Bitter Cry of the Children. One section of the book deals 
with the working child. The policy of laissez-faire had its 
turn in the last century in England, and. is advocated here 
now, but as far as working children are concerned, Mr. Sparco 
protests against it. THe talks of children four years old at 
work in canning-factories in New York State, and of little 
girls five or six years cld working in Southern cotton-mills 
at night, and he makes a pathetic picture of little ANNETTA 
Facuint, four years old, working with her mother making 
artificial flowers in her tenement home at eleven o’clock 
at night. He measured the distance run every night by a 
“carrying-in boy” in a glass-furnace. It was twenty-two 
miles. He tells of a glass-factory owner who said that while 


it was true that machinery was as good as boys, he did not 
care to “bother with machinery so long as he could get boys. 
He speaks of protected Pennsylvania as the State that en- 
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slaves more children than any other. He speaks of protected 
manufacturers who in New York demanded the right to 
‘employ children four years old, and in the South have had 
laws repealed that forbade night employment of six-year-old 
children. The cure of these horrors does not necessitate 
socialism, but we need not smile nor even wonder when men 
who have personal and painful knowledge of great wrongs 
done to helpless human creatures by the existing machinery 
of civilization go readily to meet with other men who feel more 
or less as they do, to talk things over and discuss remedies.. 


The new edition of Who’s Who in America gives brief 
biographical statistics of 16,216 persons. Another book 
could doubtless be compiled which would include as many 
more Americans of quite as much average importance to the 
country as those in this volume. That is because the scope 
of Who’s Who does not include the great world of business, 
but tends to be limited (though not strictly) to writers, poli- 
ticians, teachers, and professional people. The book, how- 
ever, does very well what it sets out to do, and gives facts 
from which some interesting deductions can be drawn. The 
people whose names are in it may be accepted as people of 
note. The average age of them, it appears, is fifty-one years. 
Where were they born? where do they live? We learn that 
2857 of them were born in New York State, and that 3965 
now live in that State; that 400 were born in New Jersey 
and 523 live there; that 1603 were born in Massachusetts, 
and 1492 now live there; that 1482 were born in Pennsylvania, 
and 1192 now live there; that 1101 were born in Ohio, and 
610 now live there; that 116 were born in the District of 
Columbia, and 1221 now live there; that 116 were born in 
California, and 503 now live there; that 607 were born in 
Tilinois, and 1024 now live there; that 320 were born in Ver- 
mont, and 79 now live there; that 473 were born in Maine, 
and 140 now live there; that 505 were born in Connecticut, 
and 876 live there; that 289 were born in Michigan, and 272 
now live there; that 179 were born in South Carolina, and 90 
now live there; that 448 were born in Virginia, and 208 now 
live there. 


New York, New Jersey, Missouri, and Illinois, it seems, 
are the only ones of the older States that gather into their 
populations more people of note than they produce, though 
Maryland and Tennessee hold their own. That is, of course, 
accounted for by the location in or near the attracting States 
of the cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Balti- 
more, which offer to talent and skill the highest remuneration 
and the broadest markets. The District of Columbia, of 
course, gathers in far more persons of note than it produces, 
but for obvious reasons the District does not count. Boston 
does not quite provide for the large product of talent in 
Massachusetts. The case of Tennessee is. peculiar. It pro- 
duced 182 of the people whose names are in Who’s Who, and 
it is the present residence of 184. Tennesseans seem to be 
fond of their homes. Indiana produced 408 celebrities, and 
shelters 244. The average age of these noted citizens being 
about fifty-one, their average time of birth was in the fifties. 
Taking the census of 1850 as a basis of caleulation, it ap- 
pears (we quote the World) that Massachusetts produced 
161.2 persons of note to every 100,000 of population; Cali- 
fornia, 125.3; Vermont, 101.5; and New York, 92.2. Where our 
notables are being born now, these figures do not determine, 
but we should guess, if invited, that the good showing made 
above by New York State for one, will prove to be main- 
tained. The State is exceedingly prosperous, and the city 
is constantly drawing to itself a stream of people of more 
than average energy and ability who, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages of metropolitan life, are likely to have children 
of more than average ability, and to give them better than 
average educational chances and extra good opportunities to 
get out what is in them. 


Dr. Cuartes S. Minot, professor of embryology in Harvard 
University, is reported to have told the New York Academy of 
Medicine on February 25 that his own experiments on guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and other animals had convinced him that old 
age begins at twenty-five, when the period of physical growth 
normally ends. He went on to contend, so it is reported, that 
intellectual growth ceases with physical growth, and that a 
man of thirty is not nearly so likely to have an original idea 
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as one of twenty-five or twenty. To most persons these as- 
sertions will seem paradoxical. There is, of course, nothing 
new or strange in the dictum that the human body is an or- 
ganism wherein from birth a process of decay and a process of 
repair are going on concurrently and incessantly. So long as 
the reparative process preponderates over the decadent process 
we say that the organism grows. It is counter to observed facts, 
however, to allege that old age begins from the moment when 
such preponderance comes to an end. There is a vast amount 
of evidence for the current impression that during a period, 
the duration of which varies in individuals from fifteen to 
thirty years, an equilibrium is maintained between the process 
cf decay and the process of repair. According to this, which 
is the common theory, old age does not begin until the equi- 
librium is interrupted by a preponderance of the decadent 
over the reparative process. ° 


A project, which has been regarded seriously in France 
and Russia, contemplates the construction of a tunnel 
under Bering Strait, the Asiatic end of which would be 
connected with the Transsiberian Railway, and the American 
end with a Canadian line. There is, it seems, an island about 
midway in Bering Strait, so that each moiety of the tunnel 
would be not much longer than that proposed under the Strait 
of Dover. French and Russian engineers are convinced that 
there is nothing impracticable in this scheme, and work upon 
the tunnel would probably have been already begun had not 
Russian finances been disorganized by the war with Japan 
and the subsequent internal troubles of the Russian Empire. 


The pure-food bill that passed the Senate last month by 
a vote of 63 to 4 makes it a misdemeanor to manufacture 
or sell adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs, medicines, or 
liquors in the District of Columbia, the Territories, and the 
insular possessions of the United States, or to ship them from 
one State to another, or to a foreign country. It also pro- 
hibits the receipt of such goods. The penalty for breaking 
the law is a fine of $500, or imprisonment for one year, or 
both. Corporation officers are made responsible for what 
their companies do. The chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in the Agricultural Department is to examine the wares 
defined in the bill, and if they do not come up to a defined 
standard, he is to notify the United States district attorney, 
who is to institute proceeding in the Federal courts. The 
general subject of pure food has been under consideration 
by Congress for fifteen years. The unanimity of opinion in 
the Senate about the present bill argues favorably to its 
becoming a law. 


After all, when all has been said about the extortionate 
dispositions of the ice trust, isn’t it true that we did have 
an extraordinarily mild winter, and that the Hudson River 
ice crop was pretty much a failure? The Hudson seldom pro- 
duces continuous navigation and ice in the same season. 
In the winter just passed it gave nearly all its attention to 
navigation. If the ice trust could sell ice this summer at 
a reasonable profit without putting up its price, it is smarter 
than we have supposed. We know nothing about its affairs 
or its supplies, but we have observed the weather, and we 
wonder a good deal what the facts are on which some of the 
contemporaries base their cries that putting up the price of 
ice is merely a manecuvre of the trust to mulect the poor 
under pretence of scarcity. If ice isn’t scarce this year, all 
signs fail. 





Lieutenant-General Jonn M. Scuorretp, who died at St. 
Augustine, Florida, on March 4, left no veteran of the civil 
war surviving him whose services were as important as his. 
He graduated from West Point in 1853 in the same class 
with SHerman, McPuerson, and Hoop, and was thirty years 
old when the civil war broke out. President JoHNson, in 
1868, appointed him Secretary of War. On his retirement 
from that office the following year he became a major-general, 
and on the death of General SHERIDAN in 1888 he succeeded 
to the command of the army, and later was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general. So late as 1896 he was much talked of as 
a possible Democratic candidate for President, and in 1898 
he was chairman of the commission appointed by President 
McKintey to investigate the War Department’s conduct of 
the war with Spain. 
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The Opponent of Government Rate-making 


Ir was an interesting day in the United States Senate when 
on February 28 Senator Foraker of Ohio spoke for three hours 
on the rate question. We are told that every seat on the Repub- 
lican side was occupied, and that Democrats came over and sat 
as closely as possible to the speaker, so thai they might not lose 
a word. There was not a smile, we read, on any Senatorial coun- 
tenance, which, on the contrary, was fixed grim and hard under 
the tense strain of following a severely legal argument. No em- 
bellishment, no pleasantry, no appeal to emotion, fell from the 
lips of the Ohio Senator, nor was he anywhere interrupted by ap- 
plause, but the deep impression made by his pellucid and cogent 
sentences upon the mind of many a colleague was undoubtedly ex- 
pressed by Senator Battery, who remarked to Mr. TELLER, the 
veteran Senator from Colorado, “If that speech cannot be an- 
swered, the HEPpBURN-TILLMAN bill deserves to be defeated.” 

In his opening words, the Ohio Senator defined his personal atti- 
tude toward the project of government rate-making for railways, 
which is embodied in the HepsurN-TILLMAN Dill. That measure 
he denounced in principle and in detail, as glaringly unconstitu- 
tional and grossly inexpedient. He held it to be so contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, and of such a drastic and revolutionary 
character, that, if not in its immediate effect, at least in its eventual 
influence as a precedent, it would have grave and far-reaching 
consequences. Reviewing the history of railroad development in 
the United States, Mr. Foraker conceded the existence of certain 
evils in the existing methods of railway management, evils un- 
avoidably incident to the upbuilding of so vast an interest, but 
evils every one of which, he said, is curable by the Federal courts, 
without creating a commission of doubtful constitutionality. The 
evils complained of, he reminded his auditors, are, for the most 
part, comprehended in three classes—excessive rates, rebates, and 
personal or local discriminations. Of these evils excessive rates are 
the least serious, because, if we consider the country as a whole, 
we find that the average charge for transporting freight per ton 
per mile is less than it is in any other country. More prejudicial, 
he acknowledged, in their consequences, are rebates, which have 
assumed many guises, and have facilitated all kinds of dis- 
criminations between individual shippers. For the extinguishment 
of rebates, however, the HepBURN-TILLMAN bill is not required. 
Mr. ForAKER quoted several members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself to prove that the ELKins law, which invokes 
the machinery of the courts alone, had proved effective in stopping 
the payment of personal rebates, and that, in so far as there are 
still examples of such violations of the statute, they can be stopped 
altogether by a rigorous enforcement of its provisions. He went 
on to point out that there has as yet been no resolute attempt to 
execute the ELkrns law for the purpose of preventing discrimina- 
tions as to locality, but he insisted that a glance at its text would 
convince any fair-minded man that the statute named affords as 
broad, direct, explicit, and efficient a remedy for that kind of an 
evil as it has been found to offer against persona] discriminations. 
That the ELKINS law has not been tested with reference to local 
discriminations is no fault of the statute, but is due simply to the 
fact that nobody has seen fit to apply it. In a word, so far as Mr. 
FoRAKER’S affirmative and constructive position is concerned, it 
may be condensed in the statement that probably the ELKrNs law, 
as it stands—and certainly if strengthened in one or two particu- 
lars—gives at once a constitutional and an efficient means of 
eradicating all the evils imputed to the existing system of railway 
management. That is to say, he believes in the court plan, as 
contradistinguished from the plan of rate-making by a commission, 
not alone because the former is much simpler, more expeditious, 
and less costly to the shipper, but because it avoids all legal and 
constitutional questions, whereas the rate-making plan set forth 
in the HEPBURN-TILLMAN bill is certain to encounter constitutional 
objections of a weighty and probably fatal character. 

Concerning the right of Congress to make rates, the Senator 
conceded that the United States Supreme Court had never yet 
passed on that question, but he pointed out that many eminent 
lawyers are of the opinion that the Court will hold, when it has to 
decide that question, that Congress possesses no such power. It is, 
manifestly, impossible for Congress to fix by statute all the rates 
for interstate commerce. It would have to resort to some plan 
under which it could avail itself of the help of some kind of board, 
commission, tribunal or agency. In undertaking to do this, how- 
ever, it would have to take heed lest it should delegate legislative 
authority, and thus make its effort unconstitutional and unavail- 
ing, for it is beyond doubt unconstitutional for Congress to dele- 
gate legislative powers. Even if the United States Supreme Court 
should hold that Congress has the power to fix rates for railways, 
that power could only be utilized under some such statutes as 
those enacted by the Legislatures of Iowa and Wisconsin, when in 
1873 and 1874 they made laws classifying railroads according to 
earnings, and providing that the officials chosen to execute said 
laws should, taking the classification as a basis, determine by com- 
putation what statutory rates should apply. The function dele- 
gated to such officials might fairly be described as administrative, 
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not legislative. Later in his speech, Mr. Foraker challenged con- 
tradiction of his averment that the enactment of the HEepBuRN- 
TILLMAN bill would contravene the ninth section of the first article 
of the Federal Constitution, which prohibits a preference by Con- 
gress of the ports of one State over those of another State. If 
Congress shall invest the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the power to make rates for railways, that power must be exer- 
cised subject to the prohibition of the Constitution, to which we 
have just referred. The whole system of differentials, therefore, 
would have to be abandoned. Not only would the port of Boston 
be closed, but many other ports would be most seriously affected. 
The general business that could be taken as well to one port as 
another, under the then existing regulations, would inevitably be 
concentrated at the port most favored by natural and artificial 
conditions. 

Concluding his speech, Mr. Foraker said that he had not found it 
easy or agreeable to differ with the President, who, for the time 
being, was the head not only of the nation, but also of the political 
party to which he, as a Senator, was proud to belong. Believing 
that the welfare of the nation is beneficially affected by the su- 
premacy of Republican policies, the Ohio Senator thinks that every 
man who believes in those policies should do all in his power to 
secure unity of action in his party, and to that end should be 
willing to make concessions in minor matters. When questions 
arise, however, of such commanding importance as are now pre- 
sented in the HeppurN-TILLMAN Dill, Mr. Foraxer holds it to be 
the duty of every man who has an official responsibility to observe 
with respect. to them, to make a careful investigation for himself, 
and then to act in accordance with his conviction. Should the 
measure now under discussion prove disappointing, as Mr. FORAKER 
believes it will, he foresees that the people will not listen to Sena- 
tors who can only say in their defence that they, like demagogues, 
legislated in response to popular demands. The people expect their 
representatives to act, not demagogically, but intelligently, patri- 
otically, in conformity to their best judgment and to their oath 
of office, which latter binds them to disregard public clamor, and . 
legislate for the public welfare as they see and understand it. 


The United States and the German Emperor 


SINCE our acquisition of the Philippines,.and especially since the 
accession of Mr. RoosevELT to the Presidency,, the Emperor WILL- 
1AM IT. has shown himself keenly alive to the actual and prospective 
importance of the part marked out for the United States to play in 
the theatre of world politics. He has observed with regret that the 
refusal of the British Unionist government to lend direct or in- 
direct aid to Spain in the recent contest of that power with our ‘ 
republic has been followed by a marked improvement in the inter- 
national relations of Great Britain and the United States. Indeed, 
a year ago, he must have noticed indications that the Washington 
government seemed disposed to become a party, so far as sympathy 
is concerned, to the entente cordiale which had been established be- 
tween Great Britain and France. Under all the circumstances, it 
may well have seemed almost hopeless for Germany to attempt 
competition with Great Britain for American good-will. Never- 
theless, Emperor WILLiaAM did not despair, and he foresaw that if 
he could be patient and conciliatory he could rely on the co- 
operation of two considerable coeflicients of our population. We 
refer, first, to those American citizens, native or naturalized, who 
are of German birth, or wholly or partly of German parentage, 
and who unquestionably number many millions of voters; and, 
secondly, to those uncompromising Irish-Americans who regard 
Great Britain with implacable vindictiveness, and who would 
rather see our country enter into a friendly understanding with any 
other European power than with the United Kingdom. Such Irish- 
Americans also number many hundreds of thousands, if not, per- 
haps, some millions, of voters. Both of these factors in our com- 
posite population could, we repeat, be counted on to strengthen 
the hands of the Emperor Wrtx1AM, if he could succeed in winning 
the confidence and friendship of that element in the American 
community which will easily be identified, if any one will take the 
trouble to ndte the obvious racial origin of most members of the 
-abinet, of most high officers of the army and navy, of the judges 
of the Federal courts, and of the Senators and Representatives in 
the Federal Congress. An inspection of those lists of names has 
doubtless convinced Emperor Witt1AM that he would not accom- 
plish much if he relied exclusively on German-Americans and Irish- 
Americans. 

Accordingly, for years, he has been trying in sagacious 
and courteous ways to captivate what must be acknowledged as 
intellectually and morally the predominant component of the com- 
He has sent his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, to visit us, while at all times he has shown himself ex- 
ceptionally gracious to distinguished American visitors and to the 
diplomatic representatives of our governments He has earnestly 
cooperated in a plan intended to bring about a community of feel- 

























ing and interest between the friends and the beneficiaries of the 
higher education in both countries through an annual interchange 
of German and American professors. He has requested our gov- 
ernment to accept a statue of his famous relative, FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, and he has made many a valuable gift to American institu- 
tions. It was only the other day, just before the end of February, 
that he gave a memorable proof of the lengths to which he is willing 
to go to gain the regard of our American government and people. 
By prevailing upon the Reichstag, through his Chancellor, Count 
von BuLow, to su8pend until June 30, 1907, the application of the 
maximum duties of the new German tariff to American commodi- 
ties, which ought to have been subjected to them on March 1 of 
the present year, Emperor WILLIAM practically gave to the United 


States for almost nothing concessions which his European neighbors . 


have had to buy for a great price, and he has, consequently, ex- 
posed himself to remonstrances and reproaches on the part of our 
European rivals. Not to another country in the world would the 
Emperor WILLIAM II. have offered gratuitously such a boon. Nor 
is this probably all that he might consent to do for us. He un- 
doubtedly believes in striking when the iron is hot, and we should 
not be in the least surprised should he follow the suspension of the 
German tariff in our favor with an intimation that he will accept 
a compromise at Algeciras, provided it is proposed and urged by 
the United States. Such a compromise could easily be framed 
on paper, but there are, as yet, no indications that the Berlin 
government would acquiesce in it were it put forward by a Euro- 
pean power. Rather does the whole drift of events in the Morocco 
conference suggest that Emperor WILLIAM is arranging to assure 
to Mr. RoosEvELT another such a triumph as the latter achieved at 
Portsmouth, so that, for a second time, the President of the 
United States may stand forward as the peacemaker in the eyes 
of mankind. 





Public Playgrounds 


Tue Jamestown Exposition Company in Virginia have now 
under consideration the establishment of a large seaside play- 
ground, under the general direction of Mrs. RurH ASHLEY HIRSH- 
FIELD, for the accommodation of all the children at the exposition. 

Such a playground was one of the most attractive features of 
the St. Louis Exposition, and it was proved to be invaluable not 
only to the parents who wished to go sight-seeing unencumbered, 
but even more so to the children themselves, who were spared the 
ennuie and fatigue of crowded impressions, jostling humanity, and 
a weary dragging though scenes that meant little or nothing to 
them. The playground was, as well, a refuge for all the children 
on the grounds who were lost or separated in the crowds from 
their guardians. 

The St. Louis Playground had eight different pavilions, offering 
accommodations for rest, baths, free dispensary, indoor games, 
while outsid@Sthere were little gardens laid off and gardening- 
tools, sand-pil 8, carpenter’s benches, gymnasium apparatus, swings, 
ladders, -horizontal bars, May-poles, hammocks, tennis-courts, and 
croquet. sets, The big play-room pavilion for rainy days had a 
complete kindergarten equipment, and the management of the 
whole playground was in charge of its designer, Mrs. HIRSHFIELD, 
who, with twenty-two helpers, four trained nurses, and a small 
corps of physical directors and kindergarten teachers, kept the 
grounds open every day throughout the exhibit to an average 
daily attendance of three hundred children, 

At the St. Louis Exposition the model playground had special 
entertainments once a week. Miss HELEN GOULD, who was a persist- 
ent advocate of the playground, and in pursuance of whose wish the 
hoard of lady managers appropriated five thousand dollars to further 
the work, gave a party to the children. Miss Marta SHApLock, the 
friend of BERNHARDT and CoQuELIN, and one of the most fasci- 
nating and gifted of mortals, told her charming fairy-tales, 
ANDERSEN’S and GrRIMM’s, looking in her quaint: fairy godmother 
costume of green satin and silver as if she had just escaped alive 
from the covers of one of WALTER CRANE’s books. Commissioner 
Herts gave a birthday party there to sixteen hundred children. 
Mr. JosepH Lee, of Boston, gave a baby party. There was a 
specially festive luncheon for fifty lost children on one day, a 
minstrel show, a maple-sugar treat, and various other festivities. 

The playground, however, is supposed to be not only an ac- 
commodation, but a truly educational factor in the lives of the 
little folk gathered there. Every attention is given to its archi- 
tectural and horticultural beauty. There are shade-trees and 
flower-beds, well-laid-out paths, plots of grass, and vine-enveloped 
pavilions and buildings. 

In the larger Northern cities the playground is no novel thing. 
There are said to be in the neighborhood of fifty in and about 
New York. To the South, emerging from an agricultural to a 
mercantile mode of life, the institution is new. The main benefit of 
such a model playground at the Jamestown Exposition will be the 
setting before the people the real benefit of public playgrounds 
managed by expert and trained people. 
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Above all else, the foundation of worthy manhood and woman- 
hood depends upon the happiness, health, and outdoor life in 
childhood. Enough of these three things will be found to do away 
with a great deal of punishment and thwarting. A child, whoever 
he is, has a right to be well and to be happy. Gloom and confine- 
ment make sin. 

It is said to be statistically true that our jails are largely filled 
with institution-bred men and women. It is taking the child be- 
fore his habits are formed and surrounding him with healthy and 
with joyous conditions which will lessen the burden of taxation 
for reformatories, jails, and insane asylums. 

In a recent book on Evolution by Dr. SALEEBY, he points out 
that the survival of the fittest by no means need be construed into 
the survival of the best. It merely means that he shall succeed 
and survive who is most nearly suited to the environment. There 
are many environments in which fraud and convention and mean- 
ness survive and a fastidious honesty goes to the wall. It is a 
fine sign of the times that so much effort is being made to make the 
environment of the little folk what it should be. 

There has been some question raised as to whether the kinder- 
garten turned out the best students or not. But, after all, there 
is one thing a man must be before he is a scholar, and that is, a 
man who can possess his own soul and deal equably with his 
neighbors. There has been no question but that the kindergarten 
teaches the child his relations to his neighbors. The kindergarten, 
the playground, the free library (poor as it is, and far enough from 
any ideal), the garden cities, the park systems, are all move- 
ments in the same direction,—the endeavor of man to make life 
livable for all men. The maxim of one of the most lovable charac- 
ters in English letters was, Tristem neminem fecit: he made no 
man sad. Perhaps there is but one better to go through life with: 
he made many men glad. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Havina lost the privilege of chasing the Russians across the rice- 
fields of Manchuria, the Japanese are now studying other plans 
for making their legs longer. 


By ordering an advance of thirty per cent. in prices, the ice 
trust seems to be laboring under the impression that the coal trust 
overlooked something. 


Administration officials at Washington are looking for trouble in 
the Far East. The number of persons who have been disappointed 
in looking for trouble is exceedingly small. 


These Senate investigating committees have a habit of suddenly 
suspending their sessions as soon as they begin getting information 
they asked and hoped they would not receive. 


The War Department has not yet decided upon the place for 
holding the annual joint army and navy maneeuvres, but there are 
some indications that they may be held in China. 


Senator ALpRIcH’s joke in having Senator TILLMAN made leader 
of the administration’s railway-rate measure has a yery sharp 
point, particularly for those Western Republican Senators who 
will have to seek reelection by the Legislatures to be elected next 
November. 


On the whole, Mr. and Mrs. Lonewortn have been well used, 
since their marriage, by the newspapers. Their journeyings have 
been briefly reported, as was not improper, but they have not 
been “ sleuthed,” and we have nowhere noticed a disposition to 
fill newspaper space at the cost of their reasonable privacy. 


The newspaper which, on March 4, recorded that a French court 
had denied a motion to annul the divorce of an American, once of 
New York, from his second wife, went on to give the complete tally 
of this gentleman’s marital experiments. It seems it has required 
four divorces, first and last, to secure to him the happiness which 
at present he enjoys with his third wife, and with which the 
French court declined to interfere. He has himself been divorced, 
as yet, only twice—from his first and second wives. His first wife 
remarried after losing him, leaving with her mother one child, for 
whose support the father is now being sued. His second wife was 
a divoreée when he married her; his third wife was also a divorcée 
when he married her, so that four divorces have already con- 
tributed to make him the happy man he is, and he is still young 
and incorrigibly domestic. ‘“ Numerous congratulations,” says the 
newspaper, “ were sent to the present Mrs. , whose marriage 
would have been invalid had her husband’s second wife’s appeal 
to set aside the divorce decree been upheld.” Such congratulations 
show great respect for the marriage ceremony and certificate. An 
outsider might think that the marriage of a once divorced woman to 
a twice divorced man would be somewhat humorously regarded, but 
the insiders seem to take marriage very seriously in all its fluctua- 
tions, and to lay exemplary stress on successful compliance by 
adventurous marriers with the letter of some law. 

















































THE INSURANCE INVESTIGATION AND ITS RESULTS 





By Ralph H. Graves 


Illustrated from Photographs taken while the Investigation was in Progress 


T has been said fre- 








quently during the 

last year that the ref- 

ormation of life - in- 

surance was com- 
manding more interest for 
more people than any sub- 
ject before the American 
public. The reformation 
began with the investiga- 
tion ordered by the Legis- 
lature of New York State, 
then spread rapidly as soon 
as the old conditions were 
exposed, and is now about 
to be made permanent by 
the enactment of new laws 
recommended in the legis- 
lative committee’s report 
of February 22. 

The investigation, which 
Governor Frank W. Hig- 
gins suggested because of 
abuses indicated by a quar- 
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clusive of several assessment concerns. 


rel between rival factions 
in the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, was con- 
ducted in the city of New 
York from ~September 6 
to December 30, 1905. 
Charles E. Hughes was the 
attorney chosen to conduct 
examination of witnesses, and his associates were James 
McKeen and Matthew C. Fleming. The committee of inquiry, ap- 
pointed at Albany in the spring, had, as its chairman, Senator 
William W. Armstrong, of Rochester, whose fellow members were 
two other Senators and five Assemblymen. 

With only such recesses as were necessary for the counsel to 
keep pace with their study of records in the offices of the com- 
panies, the committee worked steadfastly through the four months. 
While crowds of spectators listened, and hourly newspaper “ ex- 
heralded fresh sensations, Mr. Hughes delved into every 
phase of the insurance business, only omitting the details that had 


Charles Evans Hughes 


The attorney who conducted the 
insurance tmquiry 


to be overlooked for lack of time. 


When the close of the year put an end to the testimony, the 
investigators had serutinized the affairs of fifteen companies, ex- 
The evidence, collected in 


ten bulky volumes, showed that the large corporations had con- 
tributed to campaign funds out of the policy-holders’ money; that 
they had spent enormous sums to influence legislation at different 
State capitals and even at Washington; that the expenses had 
been extravagant, the salaries of oflicers extraordinarily high, and 
the perquisites of some of the directors unjustifiable; that the 
actuarial side of the business had become infected with unsafe 
theories in many instances, and that there had been cases of per- 
sonal improprieties and gross mismanagement. 

Mr. Hughes first turned his attention to the so-called “ Big 
Three *—the Mutual, Equitable, and New York Life. Then he 
examined the Metropolitan and a number of smaller companies. 

The Mutual’s president, Richard A. McCurdy, defended the in- 
vestment methods of the great concerns, declaring that advan- 
tageous purchases of securities could not be made in these strenu- 
ous times without the aid of “syndicates.” He also contended 
that the officers and directors had done nothing improper when 
they participated in the syndicate transactions on their own ac- 
count. On both of these points he was supported by most of the 
prominent insurance men who followed him on the witness stand. 

Holding of shares in subsidiary banks and trust companies, too, 
was excused energetically by Mr. McCurdy. Incidentally he said 
that his annual salary of $150,000 was justified, and he denied the 
exaggerated stories about his having bought for his private office 
a $20,000 rug and a $2000 chair. 

Other witnesses from the Mutual were Robert: H. McCurdy, the 
president’s son and the company’s general manager, who testified 
that he had not participated in syndicates, and that his yearly earn- 
ings in salary and foreign commissions had been as high as $129,- 
000, and Emory McClintock, the actuary, recognized as the head 
of his profession in America, who favored a limiting of risks, 
prophesied a “safe future for insurance,” and argued that de- 
ferred-dividend policies were not necessarily bad. 

That the Mutual maintained a house at Albany for its “ legisla- 
tive agent,” Andrew C. Fields, was proved; but Mr. Hughes en- 
deavored in vain to secure evidence that this much-talked-of 
“House of Mirth” was a pleasure resort for legislators. Fields 
had left the city and could not be found by the subpoena-servers. 
The other witnesses gave no information to uphold the scandalous 
rumors. 

In general, however, it was admitted by the elder Mr. McCurdy, 
and by lesser officers, that much money had been spent for legisla- 
tion, though each of them insisted the expenditures were confined 
to proper fees and payments for public crusades against iniquitous 
bills. As to campaign contributions, the chairman of a trustees’ 
sub-committee, Robert Olyphant, admitted that amounts as large 
as $25,000 had been given to the Republican National Committee, 
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The Armstrong Insurance Investigation Committee of the New York Legislature 
Front row (from left to right): Senator Riordan, Senator Tully, Senator Armstrong (Chairman), Assemblyman Rogers, and 


Assemblyman Coa. 


Rear row (from left to right): Assemblyman J. McKeown, Ernest H. Wallace, assistant to the Attorney- 


General; Assemblyman Wemple; Assemblyman Prentice; William Blau, assistant to the Attorney-General, and OC. R. Hotal- 


ing, sergeant-at-arms of the State Senate 
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Mr. Ryan 
Thomas F. Ryan, who purchased the controlling Interest in Equitable Stock, in the Witness-chair 


Mr. Huaues. “ Your purchase of the control of the Equitable Life Assurance Society was a contribution to peace and 
prosperity?” 
Mr. Ryan. “TJ thought I was doing a great public service.” 











Mr. Hyde 
James Hazen Hyde before the Committee. It was his Interest which Mr. Ryan acquired 


Mr. Huaues (referring to one of the executive expenditure accounts of the Equitable). “ Didn’t you think it your duty, as an 
officer of the Equitable, to ascertain the sources from which came the money for that purpose?” 
Mr. Hype. “That is a very good illustration of the fact that I unfortunately relied upon other people to do right.” 


TWO LEADING FIGURES IN THE INSURANCE INQUIRY 
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and smaller sums disbursed for 
similar purposes. In one in- 
stance, as testified by a regu- 
larly employed lawyer, a con- 
tribution of $2500 was- made 
to the Congressional committee 
of each political party simul- 
taneously. 

The Equitable’s affairs of 
latest date were made public 
through Thomas. F. Ryan’s 
testimony. Mr. Ryan told how 
he bought the controlling 502 
shares of stock from James 
Hazen Hyde for $2,500,000, 
after having decided that it 
was necessary for some one to 
avert a financial panie by tak- 
ing charge of the society’s 
management. He then assured 
the investigators—and, through 
them, the public—of his readi- 
ness to resell the stock, for the 
purchase price plus four-per- 
cent. interest, to the society 
whenever its directors should 
decide that it ought to be 
transformed into a_ strictly 
mutual organization. 

Krom Mr. Ryan the com- 
mittee also heard for the first 
‘ime the details of the arrange- 
ments whereby Grover Cleve- 
land, George Westinghouse, 
and Justice Morgan J. O’Brien 
were to act as trustees of the 
502 shares, managing the soci- 
ety for the best interests of 
the _policy-holders. It was 
after this that Mr. Ryan was 
led to tell how Edward H. 
Harriman had desired to par- 
ticipate in the purchase from 
Mr. Hyde. 

The evidence given by Mr. 
Harriman, besides containing 
an attack on Mr. Ryan that 
showed the financial hostility 
of the two gentlemen, was dis- 





tinguished by a defence of stock investments and syndicate par- 
ticipations on the part of insurance companies. Mr. Hyde added 
to the complication of contradictions by testifying that Mr. 
Harriman and ex-Governor Benjamin B. Odell threatened him 


with legislative retaliation for Mr. Odell’s ship-building trust 
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Richard A. McCurdy, former President of the Mutual Life 


Mr. Hugues. “ Do you know of any president of any other 
insurance company that receives as large a salary as your 
$150,000 a year?” 

Mr. McCurpy. “J felt all the more complimented by the fact 
that I believed there was no other life-insurance president that 
got so much.” 








losses through a banking com- 
pany controlled by the Equi- 
table. This Mr. Harriman and 
Mr. Odell denied emphatically. 

For the New York Life the 
principal witnesses were the 
late John A. McCall, president, 
and George W. Perkins, vice- 
president. Mr. McCall candidly 
admitted authorizing Andrew 
Hamilton, as the company’s 
agent, to use a free hand in 
* watching legislation and taxa- 
tion,” for which purpose Hamil- 
ton spent more than $1,000,000 
without furnishing itemized ac- 
counts. Mr. Perkins was the 
first insurance officer to admit 
the giving of campaign contri- 
butions. He caused what was 
probably the most dramatic 
scene of the investigation by 
announcing that he had paid 
$48,702 to the managers of 
President Roosevelt’s  — cam- 
paign in 1904, 

Later both Mr. McCall and 
Mr. Perkins defended the Re- 
publican contributions by say- 
ing that the policy-holders’ in- 
terests were being protected 
against a possible “ free silver 
revival.” The representatives 
of other companies presented 
the same defence afterwards. 

John R. Hegeman, president 
of the Metropolitan, and Haley 
Fiske, the vice-president, testi- 
fied concerning that company’s 
“industrial” insurance. Mr. 
Hegeman, who had told of his 
refusal to accept more than 
$90,000 a year in salary, and 
of his restitution of personal 
syndicate profits in deference to 
public opinion, declared “ in- 
dustrial” policies to be the 
greatest boon to the poor man, 
enabling him to save his money 


as he could not do by any other means. It was brought out that 
Mr. Hegeman’s industry and judgment had been almost entirely 
responsible for the Metropolitan’s growth, and that the directors 
had left the management in his hands. 

Of the smaller companies investigated, there were half a dozen 























George W. Perkins, former Vice-President of the New York Life 


Mr. HuGues. “ Will you furnish a copy of that record [of 
certain purchases and sales of securities by the New York 


Life] for us?” 


Mr. Perkins. “Jl give you all the information in my 
power, and prod sce any records you require.” 


you to say to that?” 





Edward H. Harriman, former Director of the Equitable 
Mr. HuGues. “Jt has been charged that, through your rela- 
tions with Mr. Odell, you have political influence. What have 


Mr. HARRIMAN. “ Well, T should think that Mr. Odell had 
political influence because of his relations with me.” 

































































































Senator Plait 


Senator Thomas C. Platt being examined by Mr. Hughes 


Mr. Hucues. 


SENATOR Piatr. “J did not. 


that showed interesting features of management. The Home Life 
and Germania, after rigid examinations, were found lacking in the 
laws for which the larger concerns had been criticised. The Pru- 
dential was shown to be closely allied with the great New Jersey 
railroad and banking institutions. The Washington Life, it was 
discovered, had been reorganized and placed on a firm footing by 
Thomas F. Ryan. The Life Association of America, as its officers 
admitted, had paid dividends on losses. The Mutual Reserve, an 
assessment concern, some of whose officers have since been examined 
by the grand jury at District-Attorney Jerome’s instigation, had 
engaged in many complex transactions, raising assessments arbi- 
trarily, paying fabulous commissions, and once disbursing $15,000 
to ward off damage suits likely to reflect discredit upon the officers. 

The insurance-men’s testimony was supplemented by that of 
several “ political witnesses.” Ex-Governor Odell, besides denying 
Mr. Hyde’s charges, declared his ignorance of political corruption 
by insurance companies. United States Senator Thomas C. Platt 
frankly said that he had collected contributions, and that the 
companies undoubtedly expected good treatment in return, although 
he was positive in his assertion that the gifts were voluntary. The 
other New York Senator, Chauncey M. Depew, who was also a 
director of the Equitable, explained rumors about his insurance 
activities, admitted that certain methods needed improvement, 
and said that he had rendered ample legal services for the annual 


“Did you make any request for these campaign contributions from insurance companies?” 
They came voluntarily.” 


Francis Hen- 
dricks, the State Superintendent of Insurance, acknowledged his 
ignorance as to insurance matters, but excused the department’s 
lack of efficiency by saying that the law was defective and the 


retainer of $20,000 which the Equitable paid him. 


money supply limited. Louis F. Payn, an ex-Superintendent, who 
once eliminated from an examiner’s report certain unfavorable 
criticisms of the Mutual Reserve, was another witness. 

Results from the legislative inquiry came fast. While the com- 
mittee was drafting its report, special investigating boards were 
named by the trustees of the Mutual’and New York Life, and Mr. 
Ryan put into effect the reforms needed to place the Equitable 
on a proper basis, beginning by selecting Paul Morton for president. 
The Mutual’s investigators, although an internal quarrel has re- 
sulted in the resignation of Stuyvesant Fish, have accomplished 
much in reducing expenses, and have recommended suits against 
the two McCurdys for the recovery of ‘excessive salaries and 
commissions.” The New York Life’s “ house-cleaning ” committee 
has submitted an exhaustive report, adjudging Andrew Hamilton 
liable for the moneys he spent without accounting. Meanwhile, 
Charles A. Peabody has succeeded Mr. McCurdy as president of 
the Mutual, and Alexander E. Orr has become executive head of 
the New York Life. 

The report that was handed to the Legislature on Washington’s 
birthday provides that investments in stocks by insurance com- 




















Mr. Odell 


Former Governor Benjamin B. Odell, who denied he had threatened Mr. Hvde in order to recover $75,000 he had 
lost in United States Shipbuilding Securities 


Mr. Huaues (referring to James Hazen Hyde’s testimony). 
that é3 
Mr. ODELL. 
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“We are simply interested because definite threats were made 


“There is no truth in that statement—so help me God!” 































R. H. McCurdy, former General Manager of the Mutual Life 


Mr. Hucues. “ What is the salary of your father, the presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life?” 

Mr. McCurpy. “TJ don’t know.” 

Mr. Huaues. “ You have never inown?” 

Mr. McCurpy. “ Never.” 


panies must cease, except in the case of stocks of municipal cor- 
porations, and that bonds purchased must not be secured by 
hypothecated stocks beyond one-third of the total security. The 
companies are required to get rid of their present stock holdings 
in five years—which means the sale of about $250,000,000 of high- 
class stocks by them within that period. 

Syndicate purchases are to be prohibited, as well as individual 
participations by insurance officers or directors, in transactions per- 
taining to their company. Deferred-dividend policies are to be 
abolished, without nullifying past contracts. The reserve of a 
company is to be restricted to a percentage of the net value of 
policies in force. An annual distribution of dividends is provided, 
either payable in cash, or applied to a reduction of the next 
premium or to added insurance. The new business of each of the 
three largest companies, or those with total insurance in force 
above $1,000,000,000 apiece, is to be limited to $150,000,000 a year. 

Publicity for all the dealings of the companies is urged. Assess- 
ment concerns are not to be chartered in future. Expenses are to 








John R. Hegeman, President of the Metropolitan Life 


Mr. HuGues. “ What does the holder of an industrial policy 
get when the policy lapses?” 
Mr. HEGEMAN. “ Nothing.” 


be limited, and all salaries above $5000 must be approved by the 
full directorate of a company. 

The report suggests that all proxies in the mutual companies 
be made void, and all the spring elections postponed until No- 
vember 15, so as to give the policy-holders an opportunity to 
assume the reins. It is recommended that the law shall contain 
ample protection and assistance for the policy-holders, as the ad- 
ministration must file lists and nominations ahead of time with 
the State Department, to which any group of one hundred policy- 
holders may send an independent ticket by way of notification. 

An important provision is the repeal of the notcrious Section 
Fifty-six of the New York Insurance Law, under which no policy- 
holder could sue an insurance company without the consent of the 
attorney-general. Further, the new law will make every violation 
thereof a misdemeanor, and it will also make it a misdemeanor 
for any man to accept a rebate. Finally, provision is made that 
stock companies may “ mutualize” themselves, if the stockholders 
and directors desire the change. . 

















Senator Depew 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew, one of the Equitable Life Directorate, who received $20,000 a Year for legal Services 
Mr. Hugues. “ Did you know that $50,000 was contributed by the Equitable for campaign purposes in 1904?” 


SENATOR DEPEW. 
whom nor to whom,” 


fod 
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“I did not. I had a general idea that there was a contribution; but I didn’t know the amount, nor by 
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GROWTH OF LIFE-INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 





By James Davenport Whelpley 


HE figures which illustrate the growth of life-insurance in 

the United States are almost incomprehensible. Since 

1843 American life-insurance companies, exclusive of bene- 

ficial societies, fraternal orders and industrial concerns, 

have issued 68,836,765 policies. They have paid*to bene- 
ficiaries and policy-holders $3,577,041,422, and now hold $2,518,- 
091,782 in gross assets, constituting the combined reserve fund for 
the payment of policies now in force, making a total of $6,095,133,- 
204 in benefits to policy-holders. The companies have received 
$6,066,673,283 in premiums, so.as the account now stands it shows 
a profit of $28,459,921 to the policy-holders. The premium re- 
ceipts last year were $469,542,922, as compared with $283,038,362 
in 1899. 

The ratio of assets to liabilities of the three big companies at 
the close of last year, figured on a twenty-per-cent. basis—which 
means that one-fifth of all premiums is set aside for expenses, the 
remaining four-fifths going to the reserve and for the payment of 
current claims—was: Equitable, 124.71; Mutual Life, 120.79; New 


The amount of life-insurance in force in other countries, much of 
which is in American companies, is as follows: Great Britain, 
$4,344,522,975; Germany, $1,320,163,685; France, $720,200,000; 
Austria, $370,621,530; Scandinavia, $130,000,000; Switzerland, $70,- 
300,250; Russia, $47,925,979. 

Industrial insurance, in which poor people, by the payment of a 
few cents a week, insure their lives for from $50 to $500 to pay 
funeral expenses, is a product of recent years, but it has had a 
wonderfully rapid growth. The money comes in in pennies, but 
the profits are enormous and have built up three rich and powerful 
companies. Though the premiums are small in amount they figure 
up, at the end of the year, from forty to fifty per cent. higher 
than the rates charged on ordinary business. The amount of in- 
surance of this class in foree in 1890 was $355,500,467. At tlie be- 
ginning of this year there were outstanding 14,862,739 industrial 
policies, insuring $2,053,075,214. 

American life-insurance has not only survived an ordeal which 
would have wrecked half the banks in the country, but, in the face 

















Grover Cleveland 


Justice Morgan J. O’Brien 


George Westinghouse 


The Trustees of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, named by Thomas F. Ryan, and to whom he delivered the 502 Shares of 
Equitable Stock which he bought from James Hazen Hyde for $2,500,000 
Copyright, 1905, by the Special News Agency 


York Life, 111.67. The percentage of expenses to income last year 
was: Equitable, 18.77; Mutual Life, 20.56; New York Life, 20.07. 

In 1859, all of the companies reporting to the New York insur- 
ance department had outstanding insurance amounting to $141,- 
497,977. The insurance in force on January 1, 1905, in all Amer- 
ican companies and societies was as follows: 


No. of Companies. Insurance in Force. 





Regular companies ............... 93 $12,547,937,441 
Assessment societies .............. 94 480,781,984 
Fratera@lGrageye. : ...06665 0D ods. 575 7,273,069,328 

FOR te I. eae ai i ee 762 $20,301,788,753 


Percentage of increase since December 31, 1859, 14,248. ; 

The total resources of the national, State, private and savings- 
banks of the United States and loan and trust companies doing a 
banking business are $15,198,800,000. The resources of the na- 
tional banks have increased 40,666 per cent. since 1863. 

The combined assets of American railroads, covering all property 
owned by them of whatever nature, are $14,862,111,544, as com- 
pared with $1,266,716,000 in 1859, an increase of 1073 per cent. 

The material wealth of the United States, as estimated in the 
last census returns, was $94,300,000,000, as compared with $16,- 
132,800,000 in 1860, showing an increase of 485 per cent. 
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of all of the strife and storm and scandal, it has. steadily, if less 
rapidly, increased its multiplied millions of trust’ funds. Another 
impressive fact, developed by the recent legislative investigation, is 
that its untold wealth of assets will continue to grow. 

This is particularly true of the three “ giants” which have been 
under fire—the Equitable, New York Life, and Mutual Life—and 
the statement holds without regard to whatever new legisla- 
tion may result from the legislative inquiry. Even if they did 
not issue another policy, which is an impossible development either 
from law or sentiment, the accumulating premiums would increase 
the assets of all of the big companies by fifty per cent. or more, 
representing hundreds of millions, before they would begin to fall 
in response to the increasing demands of death claims and matur- 
ing endowments. As matters now stand this piling up of assets 
would continue for about eight years, and it is evident that it 
would not be seriously interfered with by lapses, for amid all of 
the clamor the policy-holders have not become panic-stricken, and 
are not throwing away their insurance. 

Aside from this statistical development of a badly muddled and 
often misrepresented situation, life-insurance will continue to grow 
in the ordinary course of events. But its growth will not longer 
be forced by an overpowering desire for mere “ bigness,” and it will 
be developed along ways that do not lead to pitfalls. Inevitably the 

(Continued on page 387.) 
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Illustrations by Albert Levering 


“4g HALL it be torrid or cold storage?” inquired Billy Campbell, 
the strolling actor, as he knocked the heel from his pipe 
and crammed in some plug-cut, very strong, that he was 
given to consuming. : 

With a shiver I glanced at the strings of sleet slapping 
the window-panes of my rooms and replied, “ Torrid.” 

“Then we'll have to go to Chihuahua,” decided Campbell, as he 
settled down contentedly before the grate and drew long and deep 
at his briar. “ And this is the only way we can visit the home of 
frijoles and tortillas,’ he added. “ For ever since Tiberius Smith 
wrenched four of his countrymen from the rude grasp of the Aztecs 
that republic has been closed to us. And say, the exit of Tib 
from the home of the Montezumas cost him one of the best animal 
shows that ever growled through the streets of a country town at 
11 A.M.” 

“Suppose, old chap, you begin at the beginning,” I suggested. 

“ All right. Now, look. It was early in the winter when we 
reached the southwestern circuit with a wild-animal show, and Ti- 
berius decided to run down to Chihuahua from El Paso. His object 
was threefold. He wanted to obtain some Mexican specimens for 
his outfit, and he believed he could meet expenses by satisfying 
the childish curiosity of the mestizos, who, by the way, form one- 
half of the population in old Mexico, and are in an almost as abject 
state of slavery as were their forebears under the first passenger- 
list of Spaniards coming over in the Mayflower. And lastly, he 
had contracted to engage a troupe of bull-fighters and Mazeppa-like 
Dons for a big wild West show. So much for the incentive. 

* We arrived healthy and flea-bitten, and easily picked up the 
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scenery desired by the colonel, and were considering a tempting 
oiler to show for the winter in Mexico City, when a sun-kissed peon, 
with a large quantity of aguardiente concealed about his person, 
came to our show-tent and tried to bite his way by the rotund Ver- 
mont man without crossing cur palms with silver. That’s largely 
metaphor, as we let them in for what they had, except the alcalde, 
who entered deadhead. ‘Take what you can,’ was our motto; but 
the half-breed forestalled a shake-down by explaining, in badly 
fractured English, that he had a message for Don Hidalgo Ti- 
berio, which he would only deliver in return for a front seat. It 
was written by an Americano, he said, who was in Quelta, an 
adjacent town. 

“We yanked him within the portals and placed him perilously 
near the hyena’s cage and then procured the note. I could see Tib 
was worked up over the contents, for his round face was drawn 
down in four curves as he digested it. 

“*Too bad, Billy,’ he said, in a whisper. 
worked in Vermont once.’ 

** Poor devil!’ I sighed; for as Vermont was Tib’s home State, I 
knew my irrelevant remark would make him mad. 

“* Certainly it’s poor devil when a white man fresh from that 
blessed State is in this plight,’ he snapped, his brown eyes becom- 
ing two points. ‘ Here, read.’ 

“It seems there were four ‘ poor devils,’ all Americans. They 
were in Quelta, the letter said, waiting to be sent to the salt-mines 
for life. Now a man who knows Mexico would rent the salt-mines 
eut to his dearest enemy and live in Hades—if he owned both. 
The letter was a brief one, the writer merely stating his prospects, 


‘And one of them 
























and saying he had heard from his guards of Smith’s presence in 
Chihuahua. He begged Tiberius to rescue him if he had any love 
for the children of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

“Tib knew Spanish more or less, chiefly less, but he carried a gilt- 
headed cane that would make up the difference in effect on the 
average alealde, and a quick trot to the halls of justice gave him 
an insight to the situation. It seems Murphy, the writer, and his 
friends had been foolish enough to hire out as a train crew on the 
Central, and that their train, near Quelta, had run over a big- 
bug’s hired man. Now the average peon, after absorbing all the 
visible supply of aguardiente, will hunt all over the map for the 
most outré place in which to sleep off his pink rabbits, and nothing 
appeals to his sordid imagination so much as a busy railroad-track 
when it comes to trundle-beds. But while the U. S. lines 
yearly cause the battle of Gettysburg to blush when it comes to 
boasting of carnage, our little brunette brother beyond the Rio 
Grande has a way of making it uncomfortable for train crews 
when a simple life is crushed out. It isn’t because a peon is highly 
prized as a bit of social bric-i-brac, but because, [ reckon, the 
train crews are usually made up of, or bossed by, Americans. 

“The alcalde admitted the defendants had no course to choose, 
except to run over the man, but he added with a graceful flirt 
of his hands: ‘The man is dead. What would you have? The 
lesson must be taught.’ He also said that the three judges who 
sat on the case at first were of the inclination to let a line of bare- 
footed riflemen toy with the quartette behind a ’dobe wall. ‘ But,’ 
ne concluded, ‘ we are merciful, we are merciful.’ 
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incidentally to slip into Murphy’s hand a note of minute instrue- 
tions. 

“This done, Tib tried to get me to go north and sit on the 
farther bank of the Rio and await the last curtain. Of course I 
wasn’t for that, and he blessed me and said we would probably 
wind up as salt-miners. Then he directed me to throw some hard- 
ware and cartridges into the cages, and on Saturday morning, with 
two closed animal-wagons, we started for Quelta. We had one 
man who could drive chain lightning, let alone the most erratic 
Mexican mule, and, best of all, we could trust him. He had lived 
in Mexico for years, but had never forgotten he came from the 
land of greatness and graft. He led the way, while Tib and I did 
the brake act on the second tally-ho. The rest of the show we left 
at Chihuahua. 

“Tt took us a day to cover the short.stretch over their rotten 
roads, but at last we arrived at Quelta amid a Toltee buzz of ex- 
citement, and pitched the side-show tent, as if preparing for the 
Sunday performance. Tib explained to the head Injun of the 
town, who met us two miles out of the place to make sure of the 
tickets, that if the rest of the treat arrived per schedule, Quelta 
was to enjoy a highly moral entertainment that would be the red- 
lettered starting-point on all Mexican calendars for all hence. 
And he cemented his promise with a sheaf of free passes. You 
can wager the mayor was there with a group of corn-fed peasants 
to erect the tent when we did arrive. And so the time came for us 
to set down and wait. 

** My plans are built like a watch, and if it don’t happen in five 


‘eer? 


“Tiberius, standing near Murphy's cage, hissed, ‘Growl, you villain, growl!” 


* After kicking the hyena to step his howling, Tib sat down by 
the bear-eage that night and thought steady for ten minutes. 
Then he jolted his hat over his right ear, and I began to realize 
we were about to become fair and merry knight errants. 

“* Billy” he declared, ‘IT could never paint polka-dots on a 
greyhound and believe he was a lecpard if ! left those men to go 
to the country of saline pursuits. Once we can get them out of 
Quelta it’s .a quick dash to the Rio, and farewell to the Dons of 
the blue Pacific.’ 

“That was his poetry. Whenever he was stung into radical ac- 
tion he always talked in circus type. But he had a scheme back 
of it all that caused my sapphire eyes to bulge out and touch the 
walls of the tent. I asked him if we were to invade a lunatic 
asylum that we must indulge in such opera bouffe. I even doubted 
if Murphy and his friends would submit to being rescued by such 
legerdemain. 

“*T’ve thought it all over and it’s our only way,’ replied Tib. 
‘The relatives of the decedent would go without fire-water a week 
if those sons of Uncle Sam would only escape into the open. and 
give the bereaved family a chance to shoot them up. Why, look! 
They are doing real work out-of-doors, and I don’t doubt but 
what their guards are yearning for them to make a break for 
liberty. If they did they would never get ten miles from Quelta. 
So, my way is the only way, my bosom the only haven of refuge.’ 

“The upshot of it all was I hustled back to El Paso, where we 
had some greenroom effects of a new opera stored, and as fleet- 
footed as possible I hiked back to Chihuahua, accompanied by two 
big trunks. Meanwhile Tib had sent our bill-poster to Quelta to 
hang up a few valentines, advertising the coming of the show, and 


minutes I’ve missed fire,’ groaned Tib, as we unlocked the covers 
to the carts. 

“Then it happened. First we heard a vell; then half a dozen 
champagne-bottles opened in quick succession, and the little chapel- 
bell began ding-donging excitedly. 

“Next, with fierce panting, four men _ burst through the 
chaparral that came up to the rear of our tent and plunged inside 
the white walls. I had just time to notice they were haggard and 
unkempt, and then in a second the wooden covers were down to 
allow them to enter the cages, and then snapped back in place 
again. 

“*Vm afraid, Billy,’ declared Tib, calmly, as he began sorting 
out some posters, ‘that the rest of the show won't arrive in time 
for to-morrow’s perforinance.’ 

“ Just as he said this a bevy of villagers, headed by our trusty 
driver, Collins, burst through the canvas, yelling and brandishing 
carbines and other impedimenta. 

** Four men escaped from the soldiers, Mr. Smith, and I told the 
guards [ thought they came this way,’ panted Collins, with an ex- 
pressive wink. 

** What!’ roared Tib in Spanish. ‘ Law-breakers escaped! Free 
passes to the brave men who capture ’em. I believe they did pass 
this way behind the tent in the brush. I heard a crashing and 
thought it was a mule. My lion growled fiercely. Hark! He is 
growling now!’ 

“The gang paused in running away to hear the growl, and 
Tiberius, standing near Murphy’s cage, hissed, ‘ Growl, you villain, 
growl!’ 

“And thereat a most blood-chilling roar came from Murphy’s 
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That’s too much, even in a hyena 


“* Don’t sit with folded arms. 


den, and the others, to make sure, began to throw in a sevies of 
yells that would cause a Bowery gallery-god to go home and 
through sheer envy take lessons. The crowd fell back in a wave; 
it simply swept ’em off their feet, sir. To cap the climax, Collins 
cried, ‘ Don’t let *em get excited, Mr. Smith! Remember the three 
men mauled to death in El Paso!’ 

“ After they’d gone Tib turned to me and grinned. ‘I think we'll 
win the trick. And isn’t that Collins a jewel!’ 

“ Now each cage was divided by a grating of bars, and in each 
cozy nook was one of the comic-opera suits I’d brought from El 
Paso. In designing these animal make-ups Tib had made use of 
air-chambers, so that when a man got tucked into one and the 
bicyele-pump had been agitated for padding, you had a real life- 
like beast, with muscles standing out like barnacles on a forgotten 
dredge. Of course at the best it was a fierce counterfeit, and when 
the quadruped forgot and stood on his hind legs the effect was 
simply stupendous. First, Tib ordered Murphy to slip into the 
lion’s pelt, and Murphy was mad. He said he was Irish and would 
pose as a harp, but never as the emblem oft Merry England. Tib 
talked to him like a hired man to a sick horse, and at last the meta- 
morphosis was cffected. Then the others were speedily transformed 
into a black bear, a tiger, and a hyena respectively. 

“ After they had struggled into their masquerades and Tib 
had used the pump on the air-pockets we dropped the covers to 
get the tout ensemble. Dear! dear! Serious as the situation was, 
Tib and I sat down and cried like children. And then if you 
could only have heard ’em swear! All four going at once, with 
their front paws thrust through the bars and shaking at us. 
They were half starved and hysterical, you see; besides, there are 
cooler things in Mexico than fur suits. But Tib soothed them down 
at last and reminded them of what they were missing in the salt- 
mines, and they promised to be good and not cuss any more. As 
they were quieting down «nd we were replacing the covers, the 
alealde’s amazed head was thrust inside the flaps, and he said: 
‘T heard you shouting at the beasts, sefior. Such a confusion, 
1 had to look within. Surely, they must be devils. I must see 
them all to-morrow.’ 

“Tib snapped_the barricades in place in a jiffy, and said, stiffly: 
‘I never give a performance unless I have all my animals. These 
are but the advance-wagons and tent. If the others do not arrive, 
T cannot exhibit.’ 

“* But, sefior, I have tickets. I have invited my friends. As 
alealde I shall command you to exhibit to-morrow to prove you 
are not a humbug,’ cried the intruder. 

“That comes of profanity, Murphy,’ groaned Tib, after the 
alealde left us. ‘I brought these suits along as a safeguard, so 
that if any one should get a peep the fleeting glance would not 
arouse suspicion. Now, hang it all! we’ve got to give a performance 
to placate the mayor. For if we don’t we can never leave town. 
So you’ve got to learn your wild-wood lessons, my lads.’ 

“* For mercy’s sake, gimme a drink of water!’ moaned the bear. 

“* A sup of th’ crathur!’ howled Murphy, and before we could 
quiet them we had to pass a bottle. 

“We didn’t dare allow them to remove their disguises, and 
between the temperature and the fleas I am afraid they passed 
a troubled night. But early next morning we fed them up and 
carefully outlined what they were to do. 

“* Above all things, Murphy, don’t swear,’ begged Tib. ‘It’s 
immoral, and again, lions, as a rule, eschew profanity. And 


don‘t, Reynolds, don’t sit with folded arms. That’s too much, even ~ 


in a hyena. Crouch, that’s the idea, crouch! and snarl occasional- 
ly. The tiger must lie on his side, asleep, the lion on his stomach, 
dignified and solemn, and the bear should huddle up in a ball.’ 
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“Then the unthankful beasts began to protest, and Murphy and 
Reynolds wanted to be the tiger and sleep, but Weisman swore 
he’d claw the lining out of any one that disturbed his feline ease. 
Burke, the bear, didn’t know what kind of a noise to make, and 
it took Tib ten minutes to teach him to say ‘ woof’ in a bruinesque 
manner. Then we took each one in turn and gave the key, and 
made him practise his call of the wild so there would be some 
individuality. Then we waited for the mayor. 

“T remember 'Tib wore a pink shirt and a suit of clothes that 
reminded me of a backgammon-board. But it would have done 
you a world of good, sir, could you have seen him walking to the 
entrance in his old cheerful manner, smiling pleasantly. as he 
confronted the rabble and explained that no show would be given 
until all of his menagerie had arrived. He compromised, however, 
by explaining that the alcalde and his friends could come in for 
a private inspection of the few animals now on hand, and the 
alealde silenced all grumbling by telling the crowd that Don 
Tiberio was an honest man to refuse their money until he had 
his best to offer. Then 'Tib took up the passes and called me to 
stand guard while he harangued the mayor and a dozen men and. 
women on the marvellous points of his collection. 

“*T can’t see in the bloody thing,’ growled the lion, as the 
party swept inside. 

“* Silence!’ roared Tib to the king of beasts, in English. ‘The 
villagers approach. ’Tis better to be a circus lion than a delver 
after table salt, known only by a number. Remember that, my 
lad.’ With this admonition he began to spiel to the jabbering, 
half-clothed jays in his unique Spanish. 

“Fear them not, sefiors and sefioritas. For though they rage 
and writhe in anger, they know their master’s voice.—Look out, 
Burke, pull in your left leg!’—the last in English. ‘They 
never dream of incurring my displeasure. Nero, here, your Ex- 
cellency, ate three men and two women before he was *vought low 
in captivity, and has added a choice collection of «umbs and 
fingers to the total since then. The villagers near his wild free 
home called him “ Ah-Ghee-Dah,” which being interpreted means, 
“ He-Who-Eats-Men-Gladly.”—Growl, Murph. Ah, not so loud. 
Even a lion has limitations.’ And the sound of the Irishman buy- 
ing freedom with a series of bull-like bellows swept by me and 
caused the chocolate populace without to shudder. 

“*Now we come to the hyena, the most treacherous of all 
beasts,’ continued Tib, skilfully drawing the spectators away from 
Murphy’s cage, as that animal, I observed with horror, tried to 
seratch his left shoulder-blade with a most unlionlike contortion. 
‘His record was kept for three years by my head trainer as to the 
number of digits he has chewed off, then the task was given up 
because of its monotony. So, not too near, sefiors and sefioritas, 
not too near. See him show his teeth in vain—show your teeth, 
Reynolds—repining for his native lair. Note his antipathy to 





Nero, the monarch of the Abyssinian wild, for he hates and dreads : 


his roar.—Roar, Murph.’ 
“But Nero, in desperation to escape a flea, began to clamber to 


his hind legs, and Tib saw the move just in time to jump to the 


bars and smite him on the nose. 

“Dam ye!’ mumbled Nero. 

“* By all the saints! it sounded as though he spoke!’ gasped 
a little, dried-up sefiorita. 

“* Ahem! His long association with men has given his hoarse 
growl an almost human quality,’ said Tib, his face going a bit 
white. ‘Or maybe it’s because of the men he has eaten. Down, 
you devil! down!’ he cried, jumping to the hyena’s cage and 
striking him with his cane to distract their attention. Reynolds 
was lying quiescent at the time, and at the‘blow promptly raised 
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his head in amazement. ‘Snarl!’ hissed Tib, in English, and 
Reynolds made good with a long-drawn hoot that sounded like a 
barn-owl suffering from diphtheria. 

“These idiots will see their finish yet, Billy,’ cried Tib to 
me, in disgust. ‘It’s them to the salty brine all right, I 
guess.’ 

“This caused the quartette to overdo it as they attempted to 
cinch freedom by cunning acting. None of them had ever read 
nature stories, however, and only Tib’s ready cane and warning— 
‘Back! back! Not too near!’—saved the day. ‘Where I can 
approach with impunity,’ he explained, turning easily to the 
alcalde, ‘ you would feel their cruel fangs. Ah, bite, would you!’ 
This to the bear, who was lying perfectly quiet, and Tib gave 
him a poke that brought a cloud of dust from his flanks, whereat 
he raised his paw to straighten his head, that now was at right 
angles with all the laws of nature. 

** Behold the lion about to spring!’ shrieked Tib, thrusting into 
the ribs of the king of the forest and thus bringing him into a 
more reasonable posture. 

“* Fer th’ love iv—o-o-o-gh!’ spoke and snarled Murphy, in his 
rich brogue. 

“* Wonderful!’ gasped the alealde and his followers. 

“ But I never heard a lion use such a delightful Irish accent 
before or since in giving his how] of rage. 

“* Now we come to the royal Bengal tiger, bought by me from 
the Sultan of Skowhegan for $10,000,’ rattled Tib, rapidly, drawing 
his audience to the second bin. To his horror he found the royal 
stretched out on his stomach, legs straight behind, while the head, 
turned upside down, stared complacently at the top of the cage. 
‘Notice the wonderful elasticity of his neck,—and snap! Tib 
had reached in and turned the head-piece into place. It simply 
swept ’em off their feet, sir. It didn’t need a naturalist sharp 
to detect that the tiger was abnormal in some respects. 

“¢ Thanks, mate;? growled Weisman. ‘The dust—’ 

“ But the lion and the hyena promptly came to the rescue and 
drowned the visitors’ exclamation of wonder in a series of pro- 
longed yells that put crimps in my tympanums even out at the 
entrance. : 

“Ah, he purrs, sefiors. He purrs, seforitas——Purr, Weisman. 
At last he is in good humor,’ cried Tib. Then in sotto English: 
‘Group your legs, you would-be suicide! Cluster yourself! It’s 
no use, Billy,’ cried Tib to me. ‘I would have saved them if I 
could, but they won’t have it so;’ and all the time he was pointing 
dramatically at the bear. ‘Kindly throw something at Murph. 
He’s about to stand up.’ I tossed a tent-peg, that didn’t do the 
harp a bit of good, and his muttered curse was only drowned by 
Tib’s addressing the bear. 

“Well, sir, it was the most sweaty fifteen minutes I ever put 
in. You see, if the game was discovered, we were in as bad a 
box as the fugitives. And when the sight-seers began to file out 
I felt as limp as a rag. 

“*T shall come again when the whole menagerie. is here,’ de- 
clared the alealde, on leaving. ‘ Wonderful and marvellous!’ 

“*Seene first and curtain,’ panted Tib, closing the tent-flaps 
leisurely, while 1 shoved bottles and fodder to the animdls. In 
three seconds their disgusted faces were slipped free from the head- 
pieces and were busy with food and drink. 
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“Then we held a council of war and decided we would leave 
immediately while the alecalde and other citizens were having 
their siestas. And the way Collins and a dozen peons emulated the 
Arab in striking that tent was a caution. From the natives we 
learned the guards had got no trace of the fugitives, and that 
Chihuahua was being searched by inches. Tib accordingly decided 
to skirt the town and make for the Rio. 

“We got away from Quelta al! right, and whenever we met 
any of the home people we stopped and inquired for the missing 
caravan, while the inmates of the wagon let off a few howls to 
heighten the effect. By night we were abreast of Chihuahua and 
drove slowly north until morning, when we got a change of mules. 
Then we crept nearer freedom, but never appearing to hurry, and 
on the second night out we allowed the four men to ride on top of 
their homes in their underclothing. But with the sun they again 
put on their trimmings and hopped inside. By this time Tib and 
I were nearly dead for want of sleep; for although we let Collins 
slumber every little once in a while, we dared not quit our posts. 
At last we neared thé Rio, and the men wanted to take off their 
suits and make one dash for it, but Tib said nay. On inquiring 
from a half-breed we at last learned we had only a few miles to 
make. 

“* Now let’s go through with a rush,’ I suggested, wearily. 

“* We'll have to,’ replied Tib. ‘I see the glitter of their 
shields,’ 

“ And. looking back I made out a party of horsemen galloping a 
mile in our rear, while the sunlight played brightly on something 
they carried in their hands. 

“With a yell to the mules we bumped and tore along, the heavy 
wagons swaying fearfully as we went down a decline. Nearer and 
nearer crept the pursuers, their shouts now reaching us, but before 
they could get within good shooting distance we caught the glimmer 
of the Rio, where in the dry season the stream is a mere trickle. 
Smash went the head cart against a boulder, and a wheel was 
broken into toothpicks. Then in a second we were all out, making 
for the rock-studded stream, while the soldiers coming up dis- 
mounted and began to take pot-shots at us. 

“They had got wind of our game some way and did not seem 
to be greatly surprised at beholding four fierce denizens of the 
jungle scrambling, wading, and swimming through the stream, each 
armed with a rifle or revolver. 

“T reached home base first, closely followed by Collins. And, 
sir, I shall never forget that spectacle. There was the lion, unable 
to loosen his head-piece, swearing profusely in rich Celtic as he 
sent back shot for shot. There were the hyena and tiger, very 
chummy, using revolvers. And in the rear, in the midst of the 
danger zone, old Tiberius was ruining his show-clothes by support- 
ing the bear by the scruff of the neck. I howled to the lion, and he 
fiercely turned and went back to assist my patron. Once they got 
Burke ashore we found a neat bullet-hole through his neck, but no 
arteries or large veins were cut. And I didn’t feel a bit bad when I 
saw that two of the enemy needed the kind care of a physician 
when they rode away. 

“Well, that’s all. The fellows couldn’t thank Tib enough, for 
he had saved them from worse than death. And in doing it he lost 
one of the best animal shows that was ever foolish enough to 
leave the States.” 
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IS A NEW KING IN DENMARK 
By Paul 


Harboe 





LTHOUGH Denmark was 
greatly moved by the 
death of its old King, 
there was nothing poig- 
nant nor violent in its 

sense of grief. The nation did 
not stageer under the shock, 
the political structure did not 
tremble: indeed, the wave of 
the event hardly stirred the 
ship of state. It was otherwise 
in 1863, when Christian’s pre- 
decessor, Frederick VII., passed 
away, leaving the country face 
to face with one of the direst 
misfortunes that ever befell it: 
the war with Germany and the 
subsequent loss of the duchies. 

The explanation is, not that 
Christian IX. was disliked by 
his people, or merely tolerated, 
—on the contrary, his place in 
their hearts is second only to 
that of Frederick VII., “the 
people’s King”; but it is years 
since the father of England’s 
Queen retired from active serv- 
ice as a ruler, years since the 
Crown-Prince became the vir- 
tual head of the government. 
Still, King Christian never 
abdicated, nor did he wish at 
any time to have it understood 
that he had passed the reins of 
power into the hands of his son, 
now Frederick VIII. 

The life of the King of the 
Danes was not very eventful. 
He walked slowly and care- 
fully, as it were, through the 


















































had already then married the 
| Prince of Wales. 

No monarch ever lived “ the 
simple life” more consistently 
than Christian IX. He rose 
early, exercised out-of-doors 
when the weather permitted, 
lunched at one, dined at seven, 
retired at ten. His favorite 
evening pastime was the game 
of whist, which he played after 
dinner with his physician or 
others, always for money, 
though the “limit” was never 
high. He smoked, as most com- 
mon mortals do—never exces- 
sively, however, nor did he 
drink deep of the wine-cup. A 
little claret and water, or a 
small glass of Madeira, were 
the only “strong” spirits he 
tasted at meals on ordinary 
occasions. And yet the royal 
cellars of Denmark contain 
some of the choicest wines in 
the world. The German Em- 
peror can testify to the truth 
of this statement! 

The new King of Denmark, 
Frederick VIII., is now sixty- 
three years old. As a young 
lieutenant he was attached to 
the Nineteenth Regiment, at 
the little town of Nyborg. The 
young prince was extremely 
well liked by all the men who 
had to do with him and who 
learned to know him. In 1863, 
shortly before the outbreak of 
the war, he entered the univer- 






















passion, or tempted trouble. 

His nature had the aspect of a 

typical Danish — Jandscape,— 

nothing was rugged or crude or aggressive in his qualities,—in 
short, he was anything but a picturesque Norse regent. 

King Christian occupied the throne of Denmark for a longer 
period of years than had any other monarch of the House of Olden- 
burg before him. It is a curious fact that one of his sons, Wilhelm, 
became King George of Greece a few months before his father was 
chosen to rule over the Danish people, in 1363. Princess Alexandra 


ways of being. He never sity of Oxford, only to be forced 
stumbled, he never dealt in Frederick VILL, Denmark’s new King soon after to give up his studies 


and return to fight the Ger- 

mans. The time came, however, 

when Oxford saw fit to award 
him an honorary LL.D. Between the present ruler of Denmark 
and the German Kaiser the most cordial relations are said to 
exist. Frederick VIII. has been so closely associated with crowned 
heads, and has been for so long an apprentice in the workshop of 
royal authority, that he enters upon his reign with a large fund 
of experience, and there is no doubt that he has the full confidence 
of his subjects. 
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The Body of King Christian LX. lying in State in the Amalienborg Palace, Copenhagen 
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The “ Dreadnought * brought to Anchor in Portsmouth Harbor immediately after the Launching 














‘THE battle-ship ‘ Dread- 
nought,” of the British 
Navy, represents a marked ad- 
vance in marine construction. 
Her distinguishing feature is a 
main battery of twelve 12-inch 
guns, so emplaced that she will 
be able to fire eight ahead, six 
astern, and nine in broadside. 
This battery, calculated to be 
effective at 9000 yards, and an 
exceptional speed of twenty- 
one knots, combine to make 
the “Dreadnought” the most 
1 12"GUN formidable vessel of her type 
INCASEMATEp jo" GUNS afloat. Her length is 490 feet 
' and her displacement 18,000 

tons, which is 3000 tons greater 
than that of the “‘ New Jersey” 
class of the United States navy. 
The ‘“ Dreadnought’s” novel 
hull conformation, and the dis- 
position of the guns in her main 
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1"12"GUN GUN PLATFORM in the accompanying plan and 
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King Edward VII. at the Launching of the “ Dreadnought.” He is leaning upon the Cane which has now. become, indispensable to 
him. At his Right is Admiral Fisher. As the “ Dreadnought” started down the Ways the King cried, * Good luck to the Ship and 
all who sail in her!” 


KING EDWARD AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE BRITISH “* DREADNOUGHT” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BEATRIX LOCKS HER DOOR 


ARING returned 
home late on the 
third day after 
his departure. He 
was just in time 
for dinner—they made a 
habit of dining early, so 
that they might have the 
last of the sunset and the 
beginning of dusk in the 
garden—and Beatrix was 
waiting for him at the in- 
ner gate of the long lane. 

His face went quite white 
when he saw her, for these 
three days and what had 
occurred in them had altered her terribly. He leaped down from 
the trap which had brought him and stood holding her hands, 
staring into her face, quite silent until the trap had driven on to 
the stable and the footman had taken his luggage into the house. 

“ What is it?” he said then, in a whisper. ‘ Oh, Betty, what is 
it? What has happened?” 

She broke into a dry sobbing, and hid her face on his breast, 
and in the circle of his arms she crept cioser, pressing against 
him until he felt the sobs shake her from head to foot. 

“Nothing, Harry!” she said. “Nothing, nothing! Only— 
don’t go away from me again! T can’t— Really, it’s nothing! 
Believe me. But I can’t bear being alone. Such—things might 
happen. Don’t leave me alone again, Harry!” 

Faring began a little nervous, overwrought laugh. 

“T sha’n’t let you out of my sight again,” he said. “T sha’n’t 
go out of yours—ever. But for a moment you frightened me 
horribly. Has it been so lonely, Betty? I—you know, I haven't 
had such a very jolly time myself! If I weren’t ashamed to, I 
should have bolted back home within twenty-four hours. Any- 
how, 1 don’t go alone next time. That’s certain. Look up!” he said. 

She raised her face to him, and the joy of having him back, 
of again having his strength to cling to, the touch of him, the 
sound of his voice, were so powerful that, for the moment at 
least, the strain and fear seemed to have passed from _ her, 
leaving a glory in their place, and Faring laughed again—a laugh 
of relief. 

“ Ah, that’s better!” he said. “ That’s more you, Betty! You 
did frighten me.” 

“Hold me closer, Harry!” she cried in a little fierce whisper. 
“Closer! L want to forget everything except that you’re here 
again. Ah, never go away from me again, dearest! Never, 
never !”” 
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They dined, after a fashion—a rather silly, honeymoon fash- 
ion such as early Victorian painters were so fond of portraying— 
and afterwards walked in the garden. 

Down below the roses, in the walled enclosure of old-time flow- 
ers, the man with the hard blue eyes busied himself, not too fever- 
ishly, with a watering-pot, and Johnny, smiling his amiable smile, 
looked on from the vantage of an overturned barrow. 

“ Hello!” said Faring. “ Who are those two? New gardeners 

“One ot them is,” said the woman, “the one with the beard. 
The other is a poor old man—a tramp, who is ill and worn out 
and cannot work much. He was sent to me by’’—she started 
to say by Arabella Crowley, but there might be danger in that— 
“by some people up in that Connecticut village of mine,’ she 
said. ‘“ He has had a very sad time of it,’ she said,.“ and I want 
to make him comfortable for a while. You must let me, Harry. 
You mustn’t stop me. It’s a—whim of mine.” 

Faring laughed gently. 

“You shall have all the whims you like,” he said, “and you 
shall follow them all out! The poor old beggar looks as if he 
needed a comfortable time. Jove! that’s a nasty cough! Are you 
putting him up in one of the huts? Good!” 

He halted near the man with the watering-pot, and looked at 
him attentively with a little frown as if he were trying to re- 
member something. 
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“T’ve seen you some- 
where before, my man,” 
he said at last. 

The man said, “ Yes, 
sir,” civilly, and, as Far- 
ing did not immediately 
go on, he said: 

“Tt might be almost 
anywheres, sir. I’ve been 
about a good bit.” 

“ Ye-es,” said young 
Faring, frowning intent- 
ly. “I should—like to 
know where. It’s rather 
odd.” 

Suddenly Beatrix saw < 
something come into the 
hard blue eyes. They 
seemed to widen a_ bit. 
Then for an instant they dropped and the man put up one hand 
over his mouth. She imagined a smile there—a triumphant smile, 
very awful. 

“I think I know where it was, sir,’ said the man, looking up 
again. 
ee Yes?” said Faring. “ Where, then?” The man looked towards 
Beatrix, and she drew a quick breath. 

“] think it must have been in Cape Town, sir, three years 
ago,’ said the man. “I was down from Mafeking just about 
then.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Faring again, slowly. “It may be. I was there 
at that time. I think I have seen you since then, though. It 
doesn’t matter, of course.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, still looking at Beatrix Faring. 

She pulled at her husband’s arm. 

“Come, Harry!” she said. ‘ We’re missing the sunset. Come!” 
And they turned away. But Faring paused for an instant more 
beside the bent little gray man, who sat smiling on the over- 
turned barrow. 

“Mrs. Faring tells me you have been ill,” he said. “I’m glad 
she has taken you in hand. We shall have you right again soon, 
doubtless—but if I were you I’d keep in out of the night air. It 
isn’t too good for coughs.” = 

Herbert Buchanan made a sort of bobbing courtesy. 

“Thankee, sir!” he said. “The beautiful lady has been very 
good to me, sir. I feels fine, being fed so proper and so often and 
having a real bed to sleep in.” 

Faring nodded cheerfully, and they turned away towards the foot 
of the garden, where the path began to mount to Phryne’s little 
hill of vantage. As they turned, Beatrix stumbled, and would 
have fallen if Faring had-not caught her in his arms. She gave 
a small cry. 

“It’s—nothing!” she said. “I—caught my foot. Come! We'll 
go on.” She leaned a bit heavily upon her husband as_ they 
walked, and drew his arm close about her shoulders. Faring 
thought it was one of her many little expressions of tenderness, 
and when they had gone out of sight of the two men he stooped 
and kissed her lips. As a matter of fact, she had come very near 
to fainting. She had not realized, until it was over, how terrible 
a strain she suffered when Harry Faring stood face to face with 
what remained of Herbert Buchanan and spoke with him. She 
had brought the meeting about rather deliberately, because it had 
to occur, but’ when it was over, when Faring turned away with 
a careless nod, the world went suddenly black before her eyes, 
and she cried-out and would have fallen but for her husband’s 
arm. 

Sitting up in the little open pavilion with his wife’s head in 
the hollow of his shoulder, Faring looked out to the golden west, 
and the frowning effort at recollection again pulled at his brows. 

“It annoys me to forget things,” he said. “ And it annoys me 
still more to forget people. Where have I seen your villainous 
gardener man before? Those hard eyes of his are extraordinary. 
One would hardly forget them, I should think, and yet—I vague- 
ly connect him with something shady, but I can’t think what. 
What’s the matter with his left cheek, by the way? He lets his 
beard grow high up on the cheek-bones, but an the left side there’s 
something like the beginning of a scar above the line of beard. 
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If I could see him shaved now I should remember, I think. Let 
me see! A man with hard blue eyes and a scarred cheek! If 
only he hadn’t that scrubby beard—” 

Beatrix stirred her head uneasily on his shoulder, and he gave 
a little laugh and bent down over her. 

“Hang beards and scars and blue eyes!” said he. “ They’re 
nothing to us!” 

“No!” said the woman, turning her face away. “Oh no, 
they’re nothing to us, Harry. Let’s forget them. They’re nothing 
to us.” 

It seemed to her that her soul must be writhing and _ shiver- 
ing. That golden glowing splendor of the western sky darkened 
before her, and out of it two cold lights burned, hard lights, 
pale blue lights—a pair of steady, unwinking eyes that watched 
and watched, never closing, never wavering, either by night or 
by day. 

“He knows—everything!” her quaking soul said to her. “ Ey- 
erything! When will he tell?” 

Faring spoke to her. Some outward, mechanical second-self 
heard him and mechanicaliy answered. Presently she became 
aware that this outward second-self was engaged in an extended 
and varied conversation which it managed with surprising fidelity 
to life—quite as she would have done it herself. Inwardly, she 
stood alone with her naked soul and cowered before it, striving 
to cloak it from those hard pale eyes that stared and stared 
and laughed and bided their time. 

This endured for, it may be, two hours. Then the night came 


‘down, black and damp, and a little chill breeze bore up from the 


invisible sea. 

“We must go in,” said the man. “ You will be chilled through 
if we sit here longer.” 

They went, clasped, enlaced, as they were wont to go, save that 
Beatrix Faring’s heart was a little heap of gray ashes instead of 
a passionate thing which shivered with joy. They went through 
the garden, where strange odorous growths, night-transmuted, 
leaned towards them out of the gloom, and so on into the lamp- 
lighted house and up 
the stairs. 

In her own_ broad, 
dim chamber — Beatrix 
turned to her husband 
and pulled his head 
down so that his face 
lay upon hers. And she 
gave a great sob, with- 
out tears, and pushed 
him towards the door 
which opened from her 
room into his. He 
kissed her and went, 
but behind his back he 
heard the door close 
sharply and the key 
turn in the lock. 

He turned with a 
sudden exclamation. 
There had never been a 
locked door between 
them, nor even a closed 
one. He stood think- 
ing for a moment, one 
hand on the door-knob. 
It occurred to him that 
Beatrix had been hard- 
ly herself all the eve- 
ning—silent, distrait, 
preoccupied. 

He went out of the 
room and along the cor- 
ridor to her door, which 
the two had not closed 
on entering, so that it 
still swung half open. 
He knocked upon it 
lightly and went in. 
Beatrix was crouching 
upon the floor beside 
her bed, and her head 
was between her out- 
stretched arms. He 
called out to her gently: 

“Betty! Betty!” 
And she rose silently 
and turned towards him. 

“You locked your 
door!” he said. It was 
as if he had said, “ You 
struck me in the face!” 
“You locked your door, 
Betty!” he said. 

She nodded, looking 
away. 

Yes,” she said. “T 
know.” 

“ But — why? why?” 
cried Faring, and put 
out his arms to her. 
“You’ve never—locked 
me away from you be- 


fore, Betty! Why?” “You must trust me, Harry, and not ask me any questions ” 
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She came into his arms, but passively, without response, her 
head turned away over his shoulder. 

“Oh, dearest,” said he, “ you must tell me what is the mat- 
ter! You’re very far from being yourself. I felt that something 
was wrong the moment I arrived, and I’ve felt it ever since. What 
is it, Betty? For Heaven’s sake, can’t you tell me if anything is 
troubling you? Must we hide things from each other?” 

“Oh, trust me, Harry!” she said, in a voice that was much 
sadder than tears could have been. “ Trust me! I’m doing noth- 
ing that—that is unnecessary. I—locked the door because I-had 
not the heart to say what—what the locked door said so briefly. 
I hoped you’d understand, or misunderstand, or something, and 
not come back. The door must be closed—locked, for—the pres- 
ent. And—don’t ask any questions! Trust me! I’m doing only 
what I must do.” She turned in his arms, facing him. 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “if you think I am doing this for any 
light whim, if you think that my love for you is the littlest, littlest 
bit less or cooler, if you think that I can bear being away from 
you without agony, I think I shall die. You must trust me, 
Harry, and not ask me any questions.” 

“Trust you!” said he, with his face against her hair. “ Trust 
you? I ecouldn’t distrust you and go on living. But I wish—” 
He gave a sudden cry. 

“Betty! Betty!” And he tried to turn her face up to his, 
but she held it against the strength of his hands. “Oh, child!” 
he cried, “do I know what it is? Have I guessed it?” Poignant 
and joyful imaginings raced through his brain. 

“Ts it—that, Betty?” he said. ‘“ Are you going to make me 
even happier than I was before? Is it that?” 

Beatrix stared blankiy at him through the half-darkness. Then 
she gave an exceedingly bitter moan and turned away across the 
room. 

“Ah, go! go!—go, Harry!” she said, and once more dropped 
down upon the floor, crouching beside her bed, and hiding her face 
between her outflung arms. 

Faring took one step towards her, then he turned and tiptoed 
softly out of the room, 
closing the door behind 
him. 

After a long time the 
woman stirred, writh- 
ing on the floor. 

“T am stained and 
blackened from head to 
foot,” she said. “ That 
Harry should have 
thought—that! That I 
should let him think 
that!” 

She beat her hands 
together very  miser- 
ably. 

“Shall I ever be 
clean?” she _ cried. 
“ Shall I ever be free of 
lies and deceit?” 

Again, after another 
long time, she spoke. 

“And [ did it all 
for love’s sake, Harry!” 
she said. “All for 
love’s sake! Are you 
going to turn from me 
—like God—when you 
know ?” 


CHAPTER XVII 


JOHNNY AND KANSAS 
MAKE THEIR PLANS 


MEANWHILE little 
Johnny and the man 
called Kansas had gone 
to their hut at the foot 
of the orchard, down 
beyond the greenhouses. 
The hut was a tiny 
structure, a story and 
a half in height, with 
two connecting rooms 
below and a loft above. 

The man Kansas 
lighted the lamp which 
stood on a table against 
the wall of the larger 
room, and then busied 
himself with filling his 
pipe from a paper of 
black tobacco. Little 
Johnny sank into a 
chair, and a fit of 
coughing seized him and 
fiercely shook all his 
wasted, shrunken body. 
It was pitiful to see, 
but one would not have 
expected a show of 
emotion over it from 
that singularly emotion- 
less individual with the 
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hard blue eyes. How- 
ever, the man_ really 
had, it would seem, 


something like a heart 
which could be touched 
by the suffering of this 
wizened wreck whose 
fortunes he chose to 
share. He stopped with 
the pipe half-way to his 
lips, and his face twisted 
as if he were in sudden 
pain. Then he crossed 
the room to the chair 
where Johnny crouch- 
ed, bent double with his 
rending paroxysm, and 
stroked the bowed 
shoulder as tenderly 
as a woman could have 
done. 

“There, there, John- 
nv!” he said. ‘ There, 
there, little man!” And 
Johnny, albeit with 
crimson face and start- 
ing eyeballs, grinned up 
to him, and, presently, 
when the fit had passed, 
leaned his head against 
the other’s arm, gasping 
and breathing hard till 
his feeble strength had 
come back to him. 

“That was-—a nasty 
one!” he said, whisper- 
ing. “ That there was 
a nasty one!” 

“Ay, Johnny,” said 
the other man, and 
went back to his pipe. 
“A nasty one it was! 
We mustn't let you stay 
out in the night air so 
late another time.” He 
lighted the pipe and sat 
down in a chair across 
the room. 

“That's it!” said 
Johnny, eagerly. “ It’s 
the night air does it. 
It’s damp like. Grrr! 
It hurts in the middle 
of my chest. There’s 
something burns there, 
most remarkable bad.” 

The other man did 
not answer, but sat 
still in his chair, puff- 
ing great clouds of 
smoke and, through 
them, staring very thoughtfully across the room. 
gave a short laugh, quite without mirth. 

“*T’ve seen you somewheres before, my man!’” he quoted, with 
seeming relish, and laughed again, very grimly. 

“ Ay, governor, that you have!” he said. “ That you have! 
And it weren’t in Cape Town, neither. Ho, ho!” 

He fell silent once more, puffing great clouds of smoke from his 
pipe, but he seemed to be thinking busily, for at intervals that 
odd mirthless laugh broke from him and he nodded his head. When- 
ever he laughed little Johnny, watching his face, worshipfully, dog- 
like, laughed also his vacant, meaningless laugh and shuffled his 
feet on the floor. The other man smoked in silence for a long 
time. 

“It’s come,” he said at length, staring into the cloud of tobacco 
smoke as one who saw things there. “It’s come at last, and, 
Gawd, it’s come queer!” 

“Most remarkable queer!” croaked little Johnny from across 
the room. 

* We'll just be a-going on soon, Johnny, lad,” he said. “ We’ve 
had enough of tending little flowers and a-touching our caps when 
people comes near. We'll just be a-going on soon, Like that, eh?” 

“Ay, Kansas. wouldn't 1, just!” cried the bent little man, 
huskily. “It’s so foolish like, a-living in one place for days and 
days when there’s the road a-waiting ont yonder. I want to wake 
up with the sun shining comfortable in my eyes,” he said, “ and 
the little ants a-crawling over me. That’s what I want.” 

{nd your peckets full of money!” said the man with the blue 
eyes. Johnny grinned with humorous appreciation of the jest. 

“T haven't never waked up just like that,” he said. “I don’t 
know where the money is a-coming from.” 

* Maybe not, little man,” said Kansas. “ Maybe not, but J do. 
Heaps and heaps of money we'll have. Money enough to bury 
yourself in: money enough te buy houses if you took a faney to 
‘em. Money enough to be a gentleman and never do nothing but 
go about throwing it: away.” 

The other maintained the feeble grin of one pleased at a jest 
somewhat bevond his reach. 

‘1 don’t know,” he said, doubtfully. 
money.” 


Suddenly he 


“TJ haven’t never had any 
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“She'll do anything to keep it quiet,” he said, nodding I'd 


_ You've sat too late already. 





; “Never, Johnny?” 
said the man with the 
blue eyes. “ Never?” 

“No, never!” he said. 

The man with the 
blue eyes leant for- 
ward, pipe in hand. 

“Once “there was a 
man called Buchanan,” 
he said. * He had heaps 
of money.” 

Little Johnny’s eyes 
clouded, and he stirred 
in his chair. 

“ Are you a-going to 
begin that all over 





again, Kansas?” he 
pleaded. “It’s all so 
damn foolish,’ and it 


makes my head go 
round and round = so 
queer. T’d rather not.” 
The other man sighed, 
leaning back in his 
chair. 

“ Never mind,” said 
he. ‘It’s no good, any- 
how. You’ve forgot al- 
together, haven’t you, 
little man?” 

Johnny shook _ his 
head gloomily. “T ex- 
pect T must have kriew 
such a man,” he said, 
“beeause his name 
makes my head go 
round, but I can’t re- 
member, and I don’t 
like to try. When are 
we a-going away? I 
don’t like it here. My 
head’s bad most of 
the time. I want to 
get out on the road 
again.” 

‘Very soon, Johnny, 
very soon!” said the 
man Kansas, nodding 
into the shadows. “ It 
ain’t quite safe here 
now, with that gentle- 
man come __ back. I 
don’t like the look of 
him. Some day he’ll 
remember where him 
and me _ met before. 
He’ll remember that it 
weren’t in Cape Town. 
like to be away 

then.” 
“You ain’t afraid of 
demanded little Johnny, anxiously, and 
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him, are you, Kansas?” 
the other laughed. 

“No, Johnny.” he said. “He’s afraid of me—leastways he 
would be if he knew some things—and if he’s ever afraid of any- 
thing. I wonder. But just the same we'll go in a day or two. 
To-morrow night, maybe, after I’ve had a little talk with your 
beautiful lady. No, I don’t like the look of him. He’s a bull- 
dog, Johnny. He’d never let go, once he took hold.” The man 
smoked for another long time in silence. 

“Easy! easy!” he said, finally. “Easy as you like!” He 
seemed to be speaking his thoughts aloud, forgetful of the man 
across the room. 

“She'll do anything to keep it quiet,” he said, nodding. “ She’s 
frightened blue. Anything to keep it quiet. How much, now, I 
wonder? Something down and something every quarter—or every 
month. That’s how!” 

Again he dropped back into his brooding silence of thought 
and smoke, and so continued for an hour or more, muttering to 
himself at intervals, shaking or nodding his head judicially. 

Towards midnight he rose, stretching his arms, and_ looked 
across to where his comrade sat huddled against the wall, chin 
drooping sleepily upon his breast. p 

“Time for bed, Johnny!” said he. “ You ought to have went 
long since. I was thinking things over, and I lost track of time. 
Off with you now!” Johnny rose, blinking. 

“Maybe it’s the last time we sleeps here,” he said, rubbing 
his eyes. “I'm glad. T want to wake up with the sun shining 
in my face and the ants crawling over me, comfortable like.” 

At the door to the other room he turned and put out his 
hand, touching the other man’s arm. 

“You're the finest pal a man ever had, Kansas!’ he said, as 
shyly as a girl. “I don’t know what I’d do if you wash’t about.” 
Oddly enough, a sudden flush came over the man Kansas’s face. 

“There, there, Johnny!” said he. “Get along to your bed! 
I'll whistle up the dog to come in 
Get along to 





and sleep with you if they haven’t chained him. 

your bed!” 

“ He opened the outer door of the hut and whistled twice. 
(Continued on page 383.) 
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IN FRANCE 


By Rowland Strong 


Paris, March 1, 1906. 

HERE is no individual type of Frenchman to which some 

French paper does not respond. It may be doubted 

whether in any other country the analogy is so com- 

plete: A German professor of psychology has commented 

on the subtle affinity between the slices of roast beef 

in the London restaurants and the size of the Times. But neither 

in America nor England is the national life reflected by the 
political press so completely as in France. 

Take the sober and serious Frenchman, reserved in speech, in- 
expansive except when embracing relatives on railway platforms, 
cultured, keen in business, a little ‘‘ near,” moderate in politics 
as in all things. He is a republican, for it would be repugnant to 
him to be “agin the government,” but he has no more faith in 
socialism than in the possible restoration of a monarchy. He is 
sceptical, but respects religion. He is patriotic, yet a lover of 
peace. Towards foreign countries he is polite without enthusiasm ; 
his sincere admiration for America is tempered by a little be- 
wilderment; he has loyally accepted the entente cordiale, while 
holding that England has much the best of the bargain. He is 
sometimes gay, but with a rigid decorum, frequents the Comédie 
Francaise, and while never exceeding a proper limit, has a ra- 
tional taste for good wine, good cheer, and a pretty face. This 
first-class citizen reads the Temps. His family name is Pru- 
dhomme, but he is an improvement on that famous ancestor of 
his who gave lustre to the reign of Louis Philippe. 

His antithesis is talkative, passionate Monsieur Chauvin, who 
with his wild gestures and wilder statements, his incredible 
credulity, his fantastic hatreds, and equally inexplicable en- 
gouements is all that is left to us—ladies and gentlemen—of Don 
Quixote—a Don Quixote of the boulevard, with flat-brimmed 
Montmartre hat in place of the barber’s bason, and an umbrella as 
obese and as faithful as Sancho Panza. Chauvin’s materializations 
are many. If a Bonapartist, and haunted by the Napoleonic le- 
gend, he subscribes to the Autorité—that Matamore of one-cent 
dailies—to the Libre Parole, if his creed be the extermination of 
the alien and the Jew, and the destruction of the British Em- 
pire (perfidious Albion!), to the Vérité Frangaise, if he confound 
patriotism with orthodoxy, and look upon the Protestant nations 
as the inveterate enemies of France. Monsieur Chauvin shakes 
hands with Henri Rochefort, when the great pamphletist has 
not managed to avoid him, as he generally tries to, and ac- 
knowledges the inextinguishable verve of the Intransigeant’s lead- 
ing article. For the Intransigeant is Henri Rochefort—and naught 
else, notwithstanding its recent transformation into an evening 
paper with the latest telegrams. And Henri Rochefort is the 
reincarnation of that same aristocratic and revolutionary spirit 
which animated Mirabeau. Like Mirabeau, he has overthrown a 
monarchy by the power of the word, written, if not spoken. He 
has the same passionate love of freedom and mistrust of the mob. 
He remains a marquis to the finger-tips—in spite of himself. 
And, as he has humorously remarked, when his enemies wish to 
wound him most, they remind him of the fact. Every cabman 
and café waiter in Paris reads the Intransigeant. 

But Mirabeau redivivus and Monsieur Chauvin are but voices 
in the wilderness of the Republican press. In the Humanité of 
M. Jaurés, we have, typified, the popular tribune of to-day upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of Gambetta, with an eloquence as 
unquenchable as was that of the inspired Jew of Genoa, but with 
a programme which is not yet ministrable, because it is still pro- 
fessedly Collectivist. Here we have oratory “with the paunch ” 
which Lavengro found to be indispensable, and that wealth of 
rolling r’s without which the French demagogue would be lost. 
C’est VHumanité toute entierre, Monsieur! M. Jaurés is merely 
Gambetta’s rhetorical Elijah, but among the numberless “ favor- 
ite disciples ” of the “ Master” are Joseph Reinach, the editor of 
Gambetta’s speeches, whose influence is predominant in the Ré- 
publique Francaise the organ of discreet Moderantism, and Yves 
Guyot, who, in the Siécle, advocates free trade, and friendship with 
England, while over a host of other organs, both in Paris and the 
provinces, the cult of Gambetta throws a mysterious politico- 
religious light similar to that of Buddha over the East. The Gam- 
bettists, who include Dérouléde and Delcassé, the opposite poles 
of political thought, dispute among themselves as to which best 
interprets the “ Master’s” ideas, forgetting that he was the in- 
ventor of Opportunism, which means changing with the times. 

Your out-and-out radical, atheist, freemason, and devourer of 
curés reads the Lanterne. To him the sight of a priest is like a 
red-rag to a bull. So he thinks and talks of little else but religion. 
Frankly anticlerical, but less rabid, are the Radical and the Rappel. 
These three are one-cent papers. Parisians of the lower middle- 
class are, as a rule Voltarian. But your concierge, having to 
satisfy many consciences before he can expect his annual tip, takes 
in the Petit Journal, or the Petit Parisien, which, having no clearly 
defined religious opinions, can be displayed in his loge, without 
danger. And these papers make a specialty of city news—the 
fait divers—which keenly appeals to Monsieur Pipelet’s notorious 
love of gossip. 

In addition to the Vérité Francaise, the Churchman has the 
Croix, the Univers, the Monde, the Patrie, the Presse, and (if 
he be Américaniste, that is to say, liberally minded) the Demain. 
Monarchy’s fading charms are celebrated in the Gaulois, and the 
Soleil, but the only official organ of the Duc d’Orleans isthe Corre- 
spondance Nationale, et Nouvelies, edited by genial Léon Baragnon, 
a lithographed sheet distributed to about 500 papers through- 
out France. A journal that does justice to its name is the 
Figaro. Tt appeals to the curious and leisured class, and whispers 





the latest on dit into its client’s ear while recommending at the 
same time, on its front page, so wittily and insinuatingly, the 
newest brand of soap, that the Barber of Seville in person seems to 
be bending over one. Nationalism claims the Echo de Paris, with 
an admirable foreign news service, and the Eelair; but the one is 
pro- and the other anti-Anglo-Saxon. The Matin belongs to a ciass 
of newspaper whose main principle is the business principle, as 
does the Gil Blas, and in some measure the Journal. The Liberté 
is a moderate and well-spoken Republican sheet, preferring news 
to views. It traces its inspiration to Gambetta. With the oldest 
and most brilliant Republican record in France, the Journal des 
Débats, to which Taine, Renan, and all the great French thinkers 
since the Revolution have contributed, remains Republican, but it 
has gradually veered round to a sage Conservatism, and frankly 
sided with the Church during the recent debates on the Concordat. 

A word now as to the relative political importance and inner 
working of the principal French papers. The most influential is 
the Temps; the most widely circulated the Croix. The Temps, 
which is edited by Senator Hébrard, is Progressist, Protestant, and 
Swiss. It favors the establishment of a working compact between 
all the Republican groups on the basis of a moderate and con- 
ciliatory Liberalism. Some of the most valued writers on the 
Temps’s staff are of the Protestant faith, and in touch with Geneva. 
Its financial information is of the best. The Croig is the organ of 
the curés, and apart from the parent-edition, published in Paris, 
there are nearly 200 local Croix’s, which circulate in different 
parts of the provinces, the most important being the Croix du Nord, 
Its influence is therefore vast. The Croix belongs to M. Vrau, a 
wealthy manufacturer of sewing-thread at Rouen who is backed 
by the Assumptionist Fathers. M. Vrau has also just purchased 
the Patrie and the Presse, formerly Nationalist organs, which 
came into the market in consequence of the bankruptcy of their 
owner, the Cotton King, M. Jules Jaluzot. After the Croix, the 
most widely-cireulated papers are the Petit Journal and the Petit 
Parisien. Senator Privet, a Nationalist, controls the former, 
which was founded by Marinoni, the inventor of the rotatory 
printing-press. The Petit Parisien is the property of Senator 
Jean Dupuy, former Minister of Agriculture, and like the Petit 
Journal, its circulation-approaches the million. Its great rival 
is the Matin, which is the property of a company controlled by 
M. Bunau-Varilla, the brother of the Panama expert, and is the 
only exponent, now that the Petit Bleu has disappeared, of a yel- 
low journalism ostensibly imitated from America. The offspring 
of the Morning News, the first Anglo-Saxon paper on American 
lines published in Paris, which was owned by the late Dr. Thomas 
Evans, the American dentist and diplomat, but succumbed to the 
competition of the New York Herald, the Matin is edited by M. 
Stephane Lauzanne, the adopted son and nephew of the late Oppert 
de Blowitz. The Journal runs the Matin close both as to circula- 
tion and news, but attains to a much higher literary standard. It 
belongs to M. Letellier, the wealthy government contractor, and 
like the Matin is constitutionally ministerial: None of the other 
Paris papers attains to anything like the circulation of those just 
mentioned. The Figaro, which is the French paper best known 
abroad, lost caste with a section of its subscribers through the 
Dreyfus case, but is gradually recovering its ground under the able 
editorship of M. Gaston Calmette. Strongly antiministerial dur- 
ing the Combes-Pelletan-André cabinet, it is sympathetically dis- 
posed towards M. Rouvier, and passes as a personal organ of M. 
Loubet. Its misfortunes have mainly benefited its younger rival, 
the Gaulois, which, under the direction of M. Arthur Mayer, is an 
uncompromising champion of Orleanism and the Church. The per- 
sonal relations between M. Mayer and the Orleanist pretender, the 
present Duc d’Orleans, are officially known to be something less than 
cordial, but the editor of the Gaulois persists in being more Roy- 
alist than the “roi,” just as he conducts an antisemitic campaign, 
although himself an Israelite. The Due d’Orleans in his litho- 
graphed organ, Correspondance Nationale, et Nouvelles, has de- 
clared strongly in favor of an alliance.with England, ad“the con- 
centration of all the national forces against Germany, but M. 
Mayer, whose bons mots, especially the unconscious ones, are 
traditional, is opposed to the nation that burned Jeanne d’Arc, and 
sums up the present situation in the words, “ Soyons nous-méme!” 
Another independent Monarchist organ which was hit hard by 
the Dreyfus affair (its editor went mad!) is the Soleil, founded 
and raised to a fine pitch of prosperity by that brilliant historian 
and Academician, the late Edouard Hervé, but now sadly falle: 
from its high estate. There are three political daily papers in 
the provinces which deserve mention, the Petit Marseillais, the 
Dépéche de Toulouse, and the Nouvelliste de Lyon. They are all 
Republican and Ministerial. Their success, however, is largely 
due to the fact that they are outside the range of the Petit Jour- 
nal and the Petit Parisien. 

To describe in detail the many other but less significant organs 
of public opinion in France would need a volume, which, by the 
time it was completed, would have to be written all over again. 
For, fickle as a woman, the French press is constantly changing 
its coat, or at least the cut and color of it. You may safely say 
that no Paris paper is to-day from the point of view of its political 
opinions the same that it was ten or even five years ago; but in 
respect to its editorial methods and general machinery, the French 
press is an antiquated survival as compared with that of Amer- 
ica. Its very print seems to be perfumed with memories of the 
eighteenth century. Its paper has a ghostly transparency, the 
thinness and grayness of a souvenir. Bright exceptions there 
are, but they are few. and the true Frenchman looks at them 


askance, holding their origin to be doubtful or frankly disloyal. 
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Edward J. Connelly, as “‘ The Sheriff” Marie Dressler, as ** The Girl ° 
A Scene from the new Weber Burlesque, ‘‘ The Squaw-man’s Girl of the Golden West” 
The photograph shows a scene from the new burlesque at Weber’s Music Hall, which parodies two of the season’s most success- 
ful plays—* The Squaw-man,” at Wallack’s Theatre, and “The Girl of the Golden West,” at the Belasco. It is very happy 
in its mimicry of the stars of these two productions. 


** John the Orangeman " 
A Scene from “Brown of Harvard,” at the Princess Theatre 
The action of “ Brown of Harvard,” the new play at the Princess Theatre, takes place on the University grounds at Cambridge. 
An unusual feature of interest is the presence in the cast of “ Jokn the Orangeman” who for half a century has been a famous 
character about the Harvard grounds. He appears in the play without make-up, with his orange basket on his arm, and vends 
his wares as he did for fifty years at Cambridge. “John the Orangeman” is said to have enjoyed the personal friendship of 
Lowell, Emerson, and President Roosevelt in their college days ‘ 


A NEW BURLESQUE AND A HARVARD PLAY 
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Buchanan’s Wife 
(Continued from page 380.) 


Something stirred in the darkness near by, 
and the great Borzoi, which had made such 
a demonstration over the bent little tramp 
on the oceasion of his first arrival, came into 
the light. The animal slipped quickly past 
the man pressing against the door casing, 
and disappeared into the inner room. The 
man Kansas stood for a moment looking 
after it. 

“T wonder why that beast doesn’t like 
me,” he said, aloud. “ Animals never does. 
I haven’t got time to play with them. That’s 
it, I expect! Johnny he can kick that dog 
all over the shop, and pull its ears, and feed 
it pepper, and it still comes a-cringing and 
a-licking at his feet. If I should hit at it 
it ’ud eat me alive.” 

He stepped out into the odorous darkness, 
where the cool night wind bore from the 
gardens, and he turned his face towards the 
north, where the house loomed black against 
a starlit sky. One upper window showed a 
gleam of yellow light. 

“Still awake!” said the man with the 
hard blue eyes. “ A-plotting and a-planning 
and a-thinking, eh? and a-shivering too, I'll 
warrant! A-shivering for fear. Ho, ho!” 
A sudden laugh broke from him in the dark- 
ness. “ A-shivering for fear!” he said again. 
“Eh, you’ll shiver more afore we’re done, me 
lady. Shiver and pay. Shiver and pay.” 

He stood for some little time watching 
that lighted upper window, and then at last 
turned back into the hut, closing the door 
after him. He pulled a chair nearer to the 
table where the lamp stood and made him- 
self comfortable in it. Then he took a 
book from the table, and turning to a certain 
page which was marked by a slip of paper 
began to read. 

The book was The Minister’s Wooing, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

To be Continued. 





Couldn’t See Him 


An Ohio man tells of the sad case of a 
young fellow, the son of a wealthy Toledo 
manufacturer, who, against his father’s 
wishes, insisted upon going to Chicago to 
make his way, whereas the parent desired 
that the son train himself in the Toledo 
business house. 

At first the lad did very well in the 
larger city, but it was not very long before 
he was making urgent appeals to his father 
for financial assistance. To these the old 
gentleman, who had himself been trained 
in a hard school, turned a deaf ear. 

Finally, the desperate boy wired’ his 
father in these words: “ You won’t see me 
starve, will you?” 
came in the form of the following telegram: 
“No, not at this distance.” 

Then the boy decided to return to Toledo 
and go to work for the old man. 





Bookbindings in Europe 


AN official of the Congressional Library 
was recently remarking upon the difference 
of the bindings put upen the documents 
issued by the United States government and 
those of European countries. 

“ Here, for instance, is a volume issued by 
the French government upon fish culture,” 
he said. “ You will observe’ that the paper, 
press-work, and illustrations are the finest, 
while the binding or cover, rather, is a very 
cheap paper. A volume somewhat similar is 
the annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in this country, but upon this report 
is put a good binding of green cloth. 

“The reason for this is simple. Practi- 
cally every book-collector or institution in 
Europe has its private binding, it being pos- 
sible to have this work done at a very 
moderate rate, and the paper covers are in- 
tended merely as wrappers until the volume 
shall have reached its destination. In this 
country there are a few individuals and some 
libraries which have their books bound in a 
private binding, but the cost of such work 
is so great that it is far from being usual, 





The old man’s reply _ 
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“This is one reason for the fact that the 
paper and press-work of a French book, for 
instance, are so much finer than those of an 
American book of the same price.” 





Bumped-into-the-Bureau Kind 


JusTIcE HarLan, of the Supreme Court, 
despite his length: of service on the bench, 
still preserves that. elasticity of spirit and 
love of a joke that have distinguished him 
all through his career. 

On circuit last year the justice created 
considerable merriment in a Western court. 
A learned counsel was arguing the question 
as to what circumstances constituted an 
“accident,” and was offering instances of 
what he considered would properly come 
within that term and what would not, on 
the other hand. “Suppose, your Honor,” 
said he, “some one were to hit me in the 
eye, making it black in consequence. The 
fact of its becoming black could not be 
called an accident.” 

“Perhaps not,” suggested Harlan, with a 
chuckle, “ but you would doubtless explain 
it on that ground.” 





In Camera 


A sricHT ten-year-old girl, whose father 
is addicted to amateur photography, attend- 
ed a trial at court, the other day, for the 
first time. This was her account of the 
judge’s charge: “The judge made a long 
speech to the jury of twelve men, and then 
sent them off into a little dark room to 
develop.” 








Apvice To MotHEers.— Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc. SyruP 
should always be for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all a. cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea. —[Adv.] 





FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s EacLe Branp ConpENSED 
Mick on hand. 5uitable’for all household purposes. _ For pud- 
dings, cake, and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





Don’r neglect a Cough. Take Piso’s CurE ror CONSUMPTION 
in time. By druggists. 25c.—{Adv.] 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.]} 














Ust BROWN'S Camphorated Sap DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’, she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet. soap in all 
the world. 
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RANDMOTHERS 


Rheumatism or 
Kills Pain like 
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For a good drink’s sake — 


turn down the man 
who offers a substi- 
tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 

Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York — 
but only one brand—* CLUB.” 


G.P. HEUBLEIN & BRO., v..2ictrs 


Hartford New York London 














‘i Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 137632, Feb. 3, 1906 —Lisrary oF 
CONGRESS, ‘To wit: e it remembered, That on _ the 
third day of tm oy 1906, Samuel L. Clemens, of the 
United States, hath epeeite’ in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which is in the followirig words, to wit: 
= Punch, Brothers, Punch, and other Sketches.. By Mark 
Twain,” the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. = 
(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from March 14, 1906. 











PISO’S CURE FOR » 


wn 

- CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, = 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use lan! 

wn in time. Sold by druggists. pal 


N CONSUMPTION 9% 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No 5 age cured. Write 
DR. J. L, STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio, 


























































quite naturally, by the peculiar per- 
sonal circumstances of Mr. MacDowell’s case. 
must wish that it were not necessary for our native composers to 
encounter affliction in order to bring themselves to the notice 
of our lords of musical publicity, one cannot but welcome such 
exploitation, whatever its immediate cause. The event is especially 
gratifying in MacDowell’s case for the reason that, while his writ- 
ing in the smaller forms is well known to a large section of the 
cultivated musical public, his orchestral works constitute, to all 
intents and purposes, a territory unsuspected and unexplored. Their 
scores are, of course, not intelligible to the average music-lover ; and 
they are so seldom played by our orchestras, especially in New 
York, that their recent performance had, for most of those who 
The representation was 


ITHIN 
New 
borhood have had the very 
unusual experience of hear- 
ing, i close succession, 
performances 
the orchestral 
ican composer,—albeit the most dis- 
tinguished of those whom one may 


heard them, an astonishing air of novelty. 


admirably complete: we heard from the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Mr. Scheel, on March 3, the first performance by that orches-- 
and “ Ophelia” studies ; 


tra of the “ Hamlet ” 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Damrosch, played the 
two “fragments” after the Song 
of Roland—‘“ The Saracens” and 
“Lovely Aldi”; on March 10 the 
New Music Society of America, 
under the direction of Mr. Modest 
Altschuler, did the “ Indian” suite; 
and, as this goes to press, there is 
in prospect a performance, on 
March 15 and 16, of the first suite 
(op. 42), by the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Arens. 

This is a noteworthy showing, 
for it accounts for all of Mac- 
Dowell’s orchestral works except 
his symphonic poem “ Lancelot and 
Elaine” (op. 25)—of which it may 
be hoped that a performance will 
soon be forthcoming, for it is in 
some ways MacDowell’s most in- 
teresting orchestral achievement. 
That, as a general thing, he is as 
individual and compelling in_ his 
orchestral works as in his writing 
for piano, will scarcely be main- 
tained by those who best know the 
quality and scope of his art. 
Partly because his orchestral music, 
with the exteption of the “ Indian ” 
suite, represents a comparatively 
unassured period in his creative ac- 
tivity fit was all, saving this Suite, 
produced during the first ten 
years of his work as a composer), 
it lacks, naturally enough, the ripe- 
ness and distinction of such mature 
achievements as the “Sea Pieces,” 
the “ New England Idyls,” and the 
last two sonatas, which disétose the 
finest flower of his art. : 

The “Hamlet” and “ Ophelia” 
studies—two “poems” for orches- 
tra, he calls them—were written 
two decades ago, during MacDow- 
ell’s memorable Frankfort days. 
Their performance on March 2 and 
3 by Mr. Scheel and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra—the first one by 







But although one 
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last fortnight, 
and its neigh- 


but one of 
of an Amer- 


complishment. 


finally abandoned. 


MacDOWELL’S ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


that organization—was of uncommon 
interest, for it was the first perform- 
ance of them in this neighborhood in 
more years than one likes to think of. 
They were composed while MacDowell 
was still in his early twenties, and 
they give sufficient evidence of this 
fact; for, despite much that they have 
of tenderness and sincerity of emotion, 


claim as such: Edward MacDowell. they are somewhat lacking in penetra- 
The fact would, of course, occasion less tion and depth of insight. The , 
surprise were it not for the realization * Lancelot and Elaine” music, which 
that these attentions were prompted, was written some years later at 























Wiesbaden, is a more noteworthy ac- 


It is surer in its emotional grasp, of a deeper and 
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Harold, Bauer 


distinguished pianist who has _ been 


recently in concert and in recital 
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finer beauty, than the earlier work, and it is decidedly more indi- 
vidual. ‘The Saracens” and “Lovely Alda,” admirably played 
last week by Mr. Damrosch at the last of the season’s New York 
Symphony concerts, stand in the list of MacDowell’s works as 
op. 30. They were written at Wiesbaden, and were originally in- 
tended to form part of a “ Roland ” symphony,—a plan which was 
They were published in 1891 in their present 
form: as “Two Fragments from the Song of Roland.” The first, 
“Die Sarazenen” (to give the title as it is printed in the score), 
is a sombre picturing of the scene in which Ganellone swears to 
commit treason against Roland, “whilst the Saracens feast 
amid the flaring of pagan fires and the wailing of sinister music.” 
It is a forceful—though too brief and incomplete—conception, 
barbaric in color and rhythm, and scored with ingenuity and 
imagination. The second “ fragment,” “Die Schine Alda,” is a 


more memorable work. The music de- 
picts the loveliness and the grieving 
of Aldi, the wife of Roland, who 
died, broken-hearted, after the fall 
of her hero at Roncesvalles. Despite 
its strong Wagnerian flavor the 
music bears the impress] of his own 
thought, although it has not a great 
deal of his essential quality. It has, 
however, moments of compelling 
beauty, and it is orchestrated with 
exquisite art. 

The suite, op. 42, is the most fa- 
miliar of his orchestral works, and, 
as I think, the least important. It is 
very Raff-like—more in conception 
than in effect,—and it is a product 
of that imperfectly realized romanti- 
cism which I have elsewhere at- 
tempted to separate from the inti- 
mate spirit of sincere romance 
which MacDowell has so often ‘suc- 
ceeded in embodying. It has atmo- 
sphere, spirit, undeniable vitality; 
yet somehow it does not impress one 
as being either as poetic or as dis- 
tinguished as one imagines it might 
have been made. 

The second suite, subtitled “ In- 
dian,” is in a wholly different case. 
Composed in 1893, performed for the 
first time in 1896, and published a 
year later, it had been heard in New 
York but three times before its per- 
formance last Saturday, at the first 
concert of the New Music Society of 
America. Although this musie is 
admittedly, for the most part, based 
upon authentic Indian melodies, it 
is saturated from beginning to end 
with the rich ard unmistakable 
flavor of MacDowell’s own person- 
ality. Not only does it constitute 
the high-water mark of his orches- 
tral writing, but it is, one may be 
permitted to say, the most im- 
pressive achievement of symphonic 
magnitude yet, made public by an 
American composer. 
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Our Trade in Shoes 


Exports of leather and leather manufac- 
tures from the United States during the 
calendar year 1905 were the largest on 
record, being valued at $38,946,422, against 
$35,824,492 in 1904, $27,169,614 in 1900, 
and $12,275,470 in 1890. The growth in this 
feature of the foreign commerce has oc- 
curred chiefly during the past decade, es- 
pecially the last half of that period. As 
far back as 1885 the exports under this 
head had reached a total of practically 10 
million dollars, and they ranged between 
that amount and 19 millions up to about 
1897, since which date they have more than 
doubled. 

The exportations of leather and leather 
manufactures, as classified by reports issued 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
through its Bureau of Statistics, fall under 
three principal heads: Sole-leather, upper- 
leather, and boots and shoes. About one- 
half of the total is in the form of “ upper- 
leather,” for use in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and about one-fourth is 
represented by boots and shoes and _ sole- 
leather respectively. Harness and saddles 
show a total of a little over a half-million 
dollars, and other leather manufactures 
1 1-3 million dollars. Exports of boots and 
shoes have increased about 4 million dollars 
since 1900. 

While the United States is now exporting 
leather and leather manufactures to the 
value of nearly 40 million dollars annually, 
it is still importing leather and manufac- 
tures thereof in no inconsiderable quanti- 
ties. In the year which ended with Decem- 
ber, 1905, our total imports under the above 
head aggregated $12,952,519, against $10,- 
870.214 in 1904 and $13,297,796 in 1900. 
The principal articles under this class were 
gloves of various grades, $5,424,437, about 
two million dollars’ value each coming from 
France and Germany and a little over one 
million dollars from other Europe; skins for 
morocco, $2,311,617, skins and upper-leath- 
er, dressed, $2,982,823; and calfskins and 
patent, enamelled, and japanned leather 
$691,345. 


No Sense of Humor 


An old Georgia darky owned a small 
and ancient mule, but which, at a casual 
question as to the price at which it was 
held, beeame suddenly endowed with all the 
virtues of the best blood of Kentucky. 

“But he is at least twenty years old, 
uncle,” the would-be purchaser protested. 

“Dat mule?” Uncle Mose said, indignant- 
ly. “No, sah! Ef dat mule’s mo’ ’an six 
yars ole, Ah hopes he dies fo? mawnin’!” 

Upon visiting his stable the next day, 

Uncle Mose was struck with consternation 
to find his animal stretched lifeless on the 
ground. 
_ “Look at dat, now!” he exclaimed, with 
intense disgust. ‘‘ What yo’ think o’ dat? 
Never did see sich er fool mule—couldn’t 
eben take er lil’ joke lack dat!” 


How He Knew 


Not long ago a man was about to 
purchase a barrel of apples at the establish- 
ment of a produce-dealer. They appeared 
to be especially fine ones, but an old farmer 
standing near whispered to him to look in 
the middle of the barrel. This the would- 
be purchaser did, to find that with the ex- 
ception of a layer at each end, the apples 
were small and inferior. 

“I'm much obliged,” he said, turning to 
the old farmer. 

, lve got some nice ones on my wagon I 
jest brought in,” the old fellow ventured, 
diffidently. 

“I take a barrel from you, then,” the man 
said, paying him the price and giving his 
address for their delivery. 


“Say,” a bystander asked, as the 


—-« walked away, “ how did you know 
ose apples in the centre of the barrel were 
NO good?” 
A twinkle came into the old codger’s eye. 
Oh, that was one of my bar’ls,” he said, 
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For chops, steaks, 
cutlets, etc., add to 
the gravy one or 
two tablespoonsful of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
before pouring it over the 
meat. 





John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





illette 
Safety Razor 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


The World-Famed Blade of FINEST STEEL 


“* The Gillette’ Blade is made of steel of neolithic hard 
ness, fused and rolled into plate under a thermolytic heat, 
and tempered by the most wonderful process of the 
twentieth century 


12 Blades 
24 Keen 
Edges. /t 
Satisfies 
Every 
User. Ts 
20 to 40 satisfying shaves from each blade. 
“‘The Gillette’’ saves $52.00 each year. 
‘*The Gillette’’ saves 15 days’ time each year. 


‘The Gillette’ keeps the face clean, smooth, 
wholesome, and free of rash. 


10 EXTRA BLADES, 20 SHARP 
EDGES, Goo ror a Year IO Cents 


At This Low Price, No Blades Exchanged. 


OUR NEW COMBINATION SET 
with Razor, including Soap and Brush 
in Silver Holders for traveling men 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARD- 
WARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Bidg.. New York City 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 


WATE 


of 
Virginia.” 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 
Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 


sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal. 


Pharmacy and Therapeutics,’’in thecitation 


, in his ‘‘ Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has many 


advocates.’’ Also, under 66 
*‘Albuminuria,’’ he says: BUFFALO 
Geo 


is highly rec- 
ommended.*’ 


LITHIA WATER 


e Halsted Boyland, A. M., M. D., 0/ Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
“There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 


Spring No. 2. 


Bright’s Di heth 
ac nr e e patente. “ BUEFALO LITHIA WATER y accompanied by 


a milk diet. In all cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 


as the last week before confinement, if this 


water anda milk diet are prescribed, 


the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 


antee against puerperal convulsions.”’ 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. 


L WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
ITHIA tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 


often pre- 
scribed 


D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 


companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.”’ 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists 
and grocers generally. 


Hotel opens June 15th. 


HIASPRINCS,VIRCINIA. 
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PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LIT 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Portiand, Me, 
Hot Springs, Ark. hg — St. ~ heatagtens Mass. 
nis, oOo. 
San Francie, Cal Marion, Ind. 2803 Loeust St. 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. 
West Haven, Coun. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0. 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Rn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
$12 N. Broad St. 
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The Growth of Life-Insurance 
in the United States 
(Continued from page 371.) 


cost’ of .life-insurance will be cheapened. 
‘Things already are moving in that direction 
through the cutting off of extravagances, and 
the application of the strict business methods 
which hereafter must prevail. 

The amazing growth of life-insurance in 
recent years has been a product of hot- 
house evolution. Starting out as a protec- 
tion to widows and orphans, it became a 
gamble, and, in later days, it has been held 
out as an investment. The speculative 
feature is certain to be done away with in 
the new order of things, and life-insurance 
will no -longer pose bravely as an invest- 
ment enterprise. There will be a return to 
first principles, and protection to dependents 
will be. furnished at the lowest possible 
cost. 

In the beginning there practically was 
only one form of policy on which the 
premiums were paid annually until death, 
when the exact amount for Which the person 
was insured was paid to his beneficiary. In 
the mad race for new business and greater 
assets, which brought about the evils that 
now are being eliminated, changes in and 
additions to the policy forms followed each 
other with increasing rapidity. One of the 
big New York companies now has on the 
shelves in its policy department nearly 1400 
different forms, of which almost 500 are in 
daily use. Of the latter, more than 100 are 
for use in the United States, 150 are printed 
in English for use in other countries, and 
250 are in foreign languages covering all the 
world. 

Fashions change in life-insurance, as in 
all other things, and the deferred-dividend 
policy, which has been the chief cause of 
the wonderful growth of life-insurance, 
seems destined to go out of style for a while. 
The element of speculation entered largely 
into the original deferred-dividend policy, 
as the premiums paid in by those who al- 
lowed their policies to lapse, less their pro- 
portion of death claims and expenses, and 
plus the earnings of the accumulations, were 
divided among those who. continued their 
payments to the end of the period. Policies 
maturing by death during the period were 
paid in full, but received no ‘share of the 
earnings. 

This arrangement, long ago abandoned, 
produced large dividends, which have re- 
cently been used as a basis for unfavorable 
comparisons with dividends paid under more 
equitable conditions, but it also worked an 
injustice to those who were unable to keep 
up their premium payments. In modified 
form, with protection to those who were 
compelled to surrender their policies, the de- 
ferred-dividend plan has been continued; and 
under ideal conditions—honest and economi- 
cal management and careful investment— 
it probably is the most satisfactory form of 
insurance, in spite of all the criticism to 
which it recently has been subjected. The 
great objection to it is that it creates an 
enormous fund, which is a continual tempta- 
se to extravagance, or worse. On the other 
hand, accumulating dividends compound the 
interest which they earn, and become avail- 
able in a Jump sum at a time when they 
will be of the most value, instead of being 
paid in small instalments "when the insured 
is young or in middle age. 

With the changes in policies have come 
more liberal conditions. In its infancy, in- 
surance was open only to men in the ordinary 
walks of life, and the policy was hedged 
with all sorts of restrictions which pr oduced 
many lawsuits. Gradually the restrictions 
have been lessened, claims are paid 
promptly, and litigation is rare. In most 
companies a policy j is incontestable after the 
first or second year. After ‘three years a 
policy has a cash-surrender value equal to 
its share of the reserve fund, or the amount 
of the insurance is automatically extended 
for a graded period without further payment. 
The list of risks classed as hazardous or 
extra-hazardous has been greatly reduced as 
the result of experience, and outside of the 
tropics, missionaries to China, racing auto- 
mo! hilists, and bartenders now are the only 
people who cannot secure insurance even by 
the payment of increased premiums. Fire- 
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Triumph 
in 


Sugar 


Sold only in 5 Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


exo By grocers everywhere. cx® 
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=== PARIS 


the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 
to inform 
his trade-mark having been 
EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 
he has decided to alter it 
THIS SEASON; 
will henceforth be of 
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1| ELEMENTS of 
NAVIGATION 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


~ 
It is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the 
navigation of a vessel—Army and 
Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
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Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bills of exchange bought and | 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- | 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters | 
of Credit. Collections made. | 
International Cheques. Cer- | 
tificates of Deposit. 





BanKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


lil'd with Diagrams. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


REVISED EDITION 


Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 


By H. P.- WELLS 


Author of Ri American Salmon-Fisherman” 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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ABBOTT'S 2 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
pone for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in anounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and fords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Al to see that it is Abbott's. 
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NEW YORK to ICELAND 


SPITZBERGEN and NORWAY 
Leaving June 23, 1906 


by the twin-screw express S. S. 


“Oceana,” 8,000 tons, ‘specially 

equipped for pleasure cruising. 

Superb accommodations. | Rates 

including all side-trip expenses if 
desired. 


12 Other Similar Cruises 


by well-known steamers Bliicher, 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise, 
Meteor, during 


June, July and August 


For programmes, rates, etc., apply 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 

Offices: 35-37 Broadway, N.Y. » 
PHILADELPHIA . . 1229 Walnut §t. 
SAN FRANCISCO : $62 Gandolnh St 
BOSTON... a 


State St. 
ST. LOUIS 901 Olive St. 
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men, policemen, officers of the army and 
navy, and even life-savers, except those sta- 
tioned at very exposed places, are no longer 
regarded as hazardous risks, though they 
are placed in separate dividend classes. 
Automobilists who operate their own 
machines are accepted at ordinary rates, but 
chauffeurs pay an extra premium. Makers 
and handlers of dynamite are penalized in 
proportion to their intimacy with the ex- 
plosive. Even the man who is not in per- 
fect health can secure insurance, for there 
are sub-standard policies for slightly im- 
paired lives. 

Practically, life-insurance calculations are 
based on the American Experience Table, 
which fixes the limit of life at ninety-six 
years. The annual preniium on any policy 
is based on this table, and is made up of two 
parts—the net premium and the loading for 
expenses, and other contingencies. The net 
premiums, plus three-per-cent. interest, con- 
stitute the mortality fund from which all 
maturing claims are paid. The balance on 
hand, which is accumulating for the pa; 
ment of future claims, is called the reserve. 
Theoretically, the reserve is just sufficient to 
pay off all claims as they mature, until the 
last policy-holder is reached at the age of 
ninety-six, when the balance will exactly 
equal the face of his policy. However, all 
insured lives are carefully selected, so there 
ordinarily is an annual saving in mortality 
and often in the loading. These savings, 
added to the excess of interest earned over 
the legal requirement of three or three and 
one-half per cent., as provided in different 
States, make up the dividends. In esti- 
mating future dividends years ago, the in- 
surance companies made the mistake of bas- 
ing their expectations on a continued inter- 
est rate of six and seven per cent., which 
then prevailed, and there have been many 
disappointments in consequence as policies 
matured. 

The rates now charged by American life- 
insurance companies are generally lower 
than those of foreign concerns. At age 
twenty-five the English rate is $21 75, the 
French, $23 50, and the German, $21 82, as 
against $21 49 in the United States. At age 
thirty-five the rates are: English, $28 09; 
French, $30 70; German, $28 62, and United 
States, $28 11. At age forty-five the rates 
are, respectively, $38 13, $42 60, and $40 21, 
with $39 35 in the United States. 

On a non-participating policy for $1000 
the rates in the United States are again 
lower than in England and France. At age 
twenty-five the English rate is $18 17, the 
French, $21 20, and the American, $17 37. 
At age thirty-five they are, in the same 
order, $23 75, $27 60, and $22 90, and at 
age forty-five they are, respectively, $33 13, 
$38 40, and $32 60. 

One result of the present agitation is 
likely to be the building up of stock com- 
panies, which, with directors who will actu- 
ally direct and prevent waste, for their own 
profit if for no other reason, will sell life- 
insurance on a commodity rather than on a 
sentimental basis, and at a price which will 
be low enough to meet and increase the de- 
mand. 





Should Have Pushed 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
of Mississippi, is considered to be possessed 
of the keenest and most sarcastic wit of any 
member: of that body. 

Last spring Mr. Williams, in order to 
reach a certain town in time to make an 
address to a political meeting, was obliged 
to avail himself of a notoriously slow 
train: 

The train made its fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour all right, but to the impatient 
Williams it was the slowest thing on earth, 
and he told the conductor so several times. 
Finally, the latter, as is not uncommon in 
such eases, took these observations to be in 
the nature of personal insults. “If you 
don’t like the speed of the train, you can 
get out and walk,” he exclaimed angrily, not 
knowing the identity of his passenger. 

Far from being crushed, Williams calmly 
replied: “I would, only the good people of 
Augusta. don’t expect me till the train 
gets in.” 
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Actors Who Have Left Fortunes 


Some interesting facts concerning the re- 
lation between stage fame and wealth have 
been brought forward by an English ob- 
server. Probate of the will of the late Sir 
Henry Irving was recently granted to his two 
sons, Messrs. H. B. and Laurence Irving. 
Details of the dispositions of the will have 
already been published. The gross value of 
the estate was £20,527 10s. 4d., of which 
the net personality has been sworn at £14,- 
633 48. 4d. 

Those who contribute to the entertain- 
ment of the public, whether as managers 
or performers, although sometimes they 
earn large incomes—always, however, ex- 
aggerated by report—seldom leave at death 
large fortunes. Constant advertisement, 
direct and indirect, is deemed essential to 
their business, and is costly. They are ex- 
pected to be lavish in their generosity, and 
to give whenever asked in the cause of 
charity free performances which they cannot 
afford to give. 

_It is the custom in the theatrical profes- 
sion to call an actor’s salary at least thirty 
per cent. more than it is, and the tempta- 
tions are many to live up to or beyond the 
nominal rather than the actual income. 


An Interesting List 


Among the fortunes left by members of 
the theatrical profession have been those of: 


Wilson Barrett, aged 57; left £2000 
RUT WCOUMERUMEN Ao Fs patch oo tes eon £30,862 


LPR REET er eee pee ee 27,977 
Edwin Booth, aged 59............ 24,000 
Sir Augustus Harris, aged 44..... 23,677 
William James Lewin (William Ter- 

sl ee De ea 13,257 
Frederick Hobson (Fred Leslie), 

AUD AR ok anos ie see aie hee rs 6 16,113 
George Wild Galvin (Dan Leno), 

aged 45; said to have earned £150 

a week, and probably did earn 

for some time £100 a week..... 10,994 
Herbert Edward Storey (Herbert 

Campbell), aged 61............ 4,477 
William Rignold, aged 68........ 4,196 
Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind), 

UREN 55 ys 2s vw eae dees oe ehele 40,630 
drnest Dinard (Ernesto Nicolino), 

aged 62, the famous operatic tenor 

MNECE Lisicoose tate acne peat 40,560 
Richard Corney Grain, aged 50... 18,950 
Frederick Burgess, aged 67 (Moore 

and Burgess Minstrels)........ 10,894. 
Frederick Charles Hengler, aged 67, 

CINCTS PTGPTACLON 5 < oj64.0:6 6 \0 004s 59,655 
Frederick Ginnett, aged 67, circus 

DNONMOUON 5555550 pias ciel ee hae os 32,139 
Frederick William Sanger, circus 

PEOPIABUOL 6 ofeieiesin sess hanes 19,000 


The estate of Richard d’Oyly Carte, aged 
fifty-six, of the Savoy Theatre, was sworn 
for probate at £240,817, probably the largest 
sum ever left by a public entertainer. 





Sterling Advice 


Tne inner side of every cloud is bright 
and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out— 
To show the lining! 





Sizing. Them Up 


Nor long ago Governor Folk of Missouri. 
upon reaching his office at the Capitol in 
company with a friend, found a number of 
men waiting in the anteroom. He paused 
as he passed through, and made a joke that 
was a decided chestnut. When the Governor 
and his friend were in the private office, the 
friend remarked: 

“Say, that was a fearfully old one you 
got off just now.” 

“T know it,” was the complacent reply. 

“Then why did you do it?” the puzzled 
friend asked. 

“Did you notice which of those fellows 
laughed? Well, they are the ones who have 
favors to ask,” was the explanation. 
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Safe 


A New York man was stopping for a 
month at an inland town in Florida. This 
man is exceedingly fond of swimming, but 
has a horror of. snakes, and this fear kept 
him from indulging in his favorite sport in 
the near-by river. He was fishing one day, 
and mentioned his desire and the barrier to 
its enjoyment to his guide, a lanky and 
sorrowful “cracker.” 

“Oh, I kin fix yo’-all up all right,” the 
guide drawled, and led the way to a beauti- 
ful little lake some distance back from the 
river. “ Ain’t nary snake in hyah,” he 
said. 

The Northerner enjoyed a half-hour’s sport 
in the clear water, and then coming back to 
the white sand beach began to dress. He 
then observed that what he had taken to 
be several logs floating upon the water were 
in motion. 

“Wonder what causes those logs to 
move?” he said. : 

“Them ain’t logs,” his guide calmly re- 
plied, chewing on a straw; “ them’s gators. 
That’s howcome there ain’t no snakes in 
hyah—’gators keeps ’em et up.” 





He Knew 


Miss De Sryte. “ What is a good recipe 
for home-made fruit-cake?” 

Gunsusta (dyspeptic). “ Pepsin, nux vom- 
ica, and bicarbonate of soda.” 





What He Thought 


TuE man stammered painfully. His name 
was Sissons. Especially difficult to him was 
the pronunciation of his own name. He had 
the misfortune to stay out late and up- 
roariously one night, and to account for it 
before the magistrate at the Police Court 
next morning. “What .is your name?” 
asked the court. 

Sissons began his reply: “ Sss—ss—ssss— 
ss—siss—” 

“Stop that noise and tell me what is your 
name,” said the judge, impatiently. 

“ Siss—sss—sss—sissss—” 

“That will do,” said his Honor, severely. 
“ Officer, what is this man charged with?” 

“T think, your Honor, he’s charged with 
sody-water.” 





Identifying Them 


Some lady visitors, going through a peni- 
tentiary under the escort of the superin- 
tendent, came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. 

“Dear me!” whispered one of the visitors, 
“what vicious-looking creatures! Pray, 
what are they here for?” 

“ Because they have no other home. This 
is our sitting-room, and they are my wife 
and two daughters,’ blandly replied the 
superintendent. 





Too Much to Ask 


A TRAVELLER in the Highlands observed, 
while at a tavern in a small village, a very 
beautiful collie. At his request the owner 
was pointed out to him, and he asked the 
man what he would take for the dog. 

“Ye'll be taking him to America?” the 
Scot asked, cautiously. 

“Certainly, if you sell him to me.” 

“TI no coul’ part wie Rob,” the dog’s 
owner then said, emphatically. “I’m 
muckle fond-like o’ him,” and liberal offers 
Were no inducement. 

To his astonishment the traveller later 
saw the dog sold to a drover for half what 
he had offered, and after the drover had 
disappeared, requested an explanation. 
“You said that you could not sell him,” he 
remarked. 

A twinkle came into the Highlander’s 
eves, 

“No; TI didna say I'd no sell him—I said 
{ couldna part wie him,” he said. “ Rob’ll 
be hame in two or three days fra noo, but 
! couldna ask him to swim across the ocean. 
Na, that woul’ be too muckle to ask!” 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 

















THE WHITE STEAMER ABROAD 


The favorable comparisons frequently made between various American ma- 
chines and the best-known of the foreign makes are interesting, but we believe 
that a specific statement of the sales abroad of these American machines would be 
more convincing. 

This company has a branch office in London (exclusively for its automobiles), 
which was established in 1901. Wealso have flourishing agencies in Paris, in 
Antwerp and in Milan. Our cars are thus sold in four European countries in 
competition with the home product. The price abroad is the American price, plus 
all extra charges for freight, duty, etc. The number of White cars already con- 
tracted for to be delivered in Europe this season reaches well into three figures. 

This extensive European organization ensures that White tourists will receive 
abroad every courtesy and attention. 

In addition to our European business, we have agencies in Japan, in Australia, 
in the Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Mexico. As an example of the importance 
of these agencies, we might call attention to the fact that there are more Whites 
in progressive Japan than all other makes combined. 
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What do you know of the composers who are making 
musical history to-day—their work, their 
ideals, their personalities ? 


“Phases of Modern Music” 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
Music Critic of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly’’ 


Will tell you what you should know of the composers about whom the 


musical world is talking. net $1.25 
“ ,.. Has all the American alertness of perception and fecundity of epithet, without any 
of the American over-emphasis. The opinions are invariably those of a serious thinker upon 


music, whose musical impressions, too, are vitalized by the culture of the other arts.” 
—ERNEST NEWMAN, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HIS NATURAL FOE. 


“Well, my boy, do you ever fight?” 


“IT ’aven’t got a brother.” 
—(From an unpublished drawing by the late Phil May.) 


ST. LOUIS zig atest 


32-36 ACTUAL H.P. 
“Rigs That Run” 


Touring Car, Price $2500. 

HE crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 

that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 

It is the dependable car of the season—easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 

powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing yourcar. It will pay you. 
MOTOR.—Four-cylinder vertical, under hood, water-cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H.P. 

TRANSMISSION.—Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. Allshifts made with one 

lever. CONTROL.—New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle 

control placed conveniently under steering gear. DRIVE.—Bevel gear. BRAKES.—Three, 

will hold car at any grade. Two controlled by feet. one by lever at side of car. WHEEL 

BASE.—110 inches SPEED.—4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. FRAME.—Pressed Steel. 

Carries five passengers comfortably. beautifully finished, luxuriously 

upholstered. Fully equipped. $2500. 

Our type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4-cylinder, 
water-cooled 30-40 Actual H.P. 104-inch 
wheel base. Is abeauty. Price, $2200. 

Write to-day for new illustrated 
descriptive catalog 
giving full details 
of both types and 

mention edition F, 


St. Louis Motor 


Car Co. 
PEURIA = ILL. 


General Sales Office: 
1229-1231 
Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Branch Salesrooms 
in all the leading cities. 
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Hunter 
Rye 


BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 


| “Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 


Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 


For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the. maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





A striking new figure 


in detective literature GARDENHIRE 


THE LONG ARM 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 
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